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HEARmG ON THE CONTRACT WITH AMERICA: 
NUTRITION, THE LOCAL PERSPECTIVE 



WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 1, 1995 

House of Representatives, 

Committee on Economic and 
Educational Opportunities, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 9:30 a.m.. Room 2175, 
Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. William F. Groodling, Chair- 
man, presiding. 

Memebers present: Representatives Goodling, Gunderson, Fa- 
well, Ballenger, Barrett, Cunningham, Hoekstra, McKeon, Castle, 
Meyers, Talent, Johnson, Greenwood, Hutcinson, Knollenberg, 
Riggs, Weldon, Funderburk, Souder, Norwood, Clay, Miller, Kildee, 
Martinez, Owens, Sawyer, Payne, Reed, Roemer, Engel, Green, 
Woolsey, and Reynolds. 

Staff present: June L. Harris, Education Coordinator; Kimberly 
Barr, Legislative Intern; and Laura Geer, Staff Assistant. 

Chairman Goodling. The purpose of today’s hearing is to hear 
from individuals who work with all of our important nutrition pro- 
grams. I will call you to the table at this time. 

Robert J. Fersh is the President of Food Research and Action 
Center, located in DC. 

Boyd Boehlje is a local school board member in Pella, Iowa. 

Marilyn Hurt is the Director of Job Nutrition in LaCrosse, Wis- 
consin. 

Dr. James Lukefahr has been a practicing pediatrician for 14 
years, serves as the medical doctor of the Driscoll Children’s Hos- 
pital WIC Program in Corpus Christi, Texas. 

Joan Taylor is the Executive Director of the DuPage Senior Citi- 
zens Council in DuPage, Illinois. 

And Patrick Ten^le-West is the Director of Nutrition Develop- 
ment Service, an office of the Roman Catholic Archdiocese of Phila- 
delphia. 

If you will all come around the table, we will get started prompt- 
My colleagues say they don’t get enough time to ask questions. 
Can you help by summarizing your testimony so we can get at you 
with questions. 

We will start with Robert Fersh. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT J. FERSH, PRESIDENT, FOOD 
RESEARCH AND ACTION CENTER 

Mr. Fersh. Mr. Chairman, Members of the committee, thank you 
very much for this opportunity to testify this morning. 

( 1 ) 
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Mr. Chairman, we have come to work with you under the dif- 
ficult constraints we all face to try to make sure that nutrition pro- 
grams in this country continue to serve the populations who are 
vulnerable and in need of assistance. 

We, as FRAC, do not come with a blank slate. We have a long 
history of working with these programs. We would like you to think 
of us as an organization with its fingers on the pulse of so many 
actors involved in this world. Whether it is State and local admin- 
istrators, WIC directors, recipients, the business community, we 
are in touch with everyone involved in this community, and we 
think it is terribly important that all the insights and knowledge 
that we can glean from them be presented to you so you can make 
important and practical and sensitive decisions that affect the sta- 
tus of the most vulnerable Americans. 

We know that you all share our goals, that vulnerable popu- 
lations, the children, elderly and the poor have adequate nutrition. 
And this committee has a long history of bipartisan support. And 
no one is more responsible than you, Mr. Chairman, for ensuring 
that there is bipartisan support for nutrition programs in this 
country. 

We note the process vou face is not easy. There are political pres- 
sures to act very quickly. There are budget pressures that may pre- 
vent you from making — there are budget pressures that I think can 
limit the choices you make as you move forward. 

I appreciate having my entire statement in the record. In my 
limited time this morning, let me just articulate a few themes that 
we can explore in greater detail in questions. 

Let me point out, earlier in my testimony I mentioned I was in 
Wichita, Kansas, two weeks ago. I had a number of remarkable ex- 
periences while I was there. I had the honor of having dinner with 
eight State legislators, six Republicans, two Democrats, including 
the current Speaker of the House of the Kansas legislature, a Re- 
publican, and his Republican predecessor. 

The next morning I had the honor of meeting with the new Re- 
publican Governor of Kansas. I can tell you that my overwhelming 
impression of those conversations was that people out there need 
time to think about this. They really don’t understand what is 
going on here. They are deeply concerned about what could happen. 
And I urge you above all not to rush decisions before you fully have 
heard from people out in the field. 

Perhaps nothing more important happened in Kansas than an in- 
cident that happened in a press conference in which I participated. 
That morning the principal of an elementary school where we had 
a press conference on child and hunger made an impromptu ap- 
pearance before us at the event. She described an incident that 
happened just minutes before in her office. And by the time she fin- 
ished, there was a barely a dry eye in the entire room. 

That morning a child came into her office crying, wholly unset- 
tled. Trish Peters, the assistant principal, calmed her, then reached 
for some food she keeps in her office for such occasions. Within 
minutes the child recovered and joined her classmates, ready to 
learn. 

She went on to tell how important breakfast and lunch programs 
are to the children in her school. For some reason the child in her 
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office that morning had missed breakfast. She then made clear that 
in the absence of the breakfast program, this problem would be 
multiplied many times over on a daily basis. 

I can tell from your years of experience talking to people — and 
you have all heard these witnesses for years — that this is not an 
isolated event. We were told by teachers, principals and school 
nurses that this is a daily occurrence across the country, and I sus- 
pect all of you have heard similar testimony from people who oper- 
ate all the Federal nutrition programs, which are indeed commu- 
nity nutrition programs, which local communities have chosen to 
operate. 

In our view, these programs represent federalism working at its 
best. They were voluntary programs that State and local govern- 
ments, education districts, and community organizations are choos- 
ing to utilize in increasing numbers all the time. 

These programs create no unfunded mandate. To the contrary, 
the Federal food assistance dollars often serve as seed money 
which reference additional contributions of State, local, and private 
money as well as volunteer time to deliver a range of integrated 
services for children, the elderly and others. 

If Federal support is diminished or the current structure weak- 
ened, we fear that an unfunded liability will be created for States 
and localities and private charities. 

Mr. Chairman, throughout my testimony, I cite lots of other ex- 
amples. I want to just summarize one other real-life example of a 
program that is working and why the nutrition programs are so es- 
sential. 

Last May I had the opportunity to visit a program called LA’s 
BEST in Los Angeles. It is a program started under Mayor Brad- 
ley, now run out of Mayor Reardon’s office with his very active sup- 
port. 

Every day in Los Angeles, 245 days a year, from 2:30 p.m. to 
6:00 p.m., 4,500 low-income elementary school youngsters receive 
after-school care. There have been several evaluations in the seven- 
year history of this program that document that LA’s BEST in- 
cludes scholastic performance, fosters behavior changes, decreases 
crime and improves the children’s sense of safety in their environ- 
ment. As Ms. Sanger, Carla Sanger, the Director says, ‘We are 
winning the war of the gangs for these kids’ attention.” 

What Carla Sanger will tell you is that the meal supplement pro- 
vided after school is the key to organizing this program. It is what 
brings children in the door. It is what settles them down. It is what 
allows them to do their homework. And the absence of secure fund- 
ing for this program, she fears attendance may go down and the 
abilities to expand and reach thousands of L.A. inner-city young- 
sters will be diminished. 

The bottom line of my testimony is that the Federal food pro- 
grams work. They work individually and they work as a system. 
They have been well designed. You have done your job well. 

I want to say a special word for the WIC program. I think there 
is no program in the history of the Federal Government that has 
been more thoroughly evaluated with better success than WIC. 

WIC reduces the fetal death rate by 20 to 30 percent. It reduces 
infant deaths. It reduces low birth weight. It reduces premature 
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births and other maladies. It is associated with the increased use 
of prenatal and pediatric health care, increased immunization rates 
and increased potential cognitive development. It is associated with 
immense Federal and State savings. 

For every dollar spent on the prenatal component on care in this 
country, we save three to four dollars. Here the issue of converting 
to a different kind of approach, maybe a block grant, puts at risk 
the success of this program, not only the success for the women in 
infants and children, but also puts as risk the savings we hope to 
achieve. 

So I urge you to look closely on this program. I know there will 
be other witnesses on this program as well as the school lunch and 
breakfast programs this morning. 

But I want to highlight that program because I sense it is at 
great risk. For me this is really hard to explain, given that it is 
a program that doesn’t need to be reinvented. 

Mr. Chairman, on page 8 of my testimony I go through a series 
of changes that we would recommend for these programs. I will not 
detail them today. 

I don’t come before you to say the programs are perfect. There 
are changes that should be made in these programs, there are con- 
solidations that can be made, increased flexibility that can be 
achieved for the States. There are many, many changes we can do, 
and we would love to work together with you on them. I have high- 
lighted those kinds of changes. 

Later in my testimony I do go through in detail problems that 
we foresee with the block grant. We think basically any approach 
that you take should meet a couple of fundamental standards. I am 
speafang now on the bottom of page 9 of my testimony. 

Will all individuals currently eligible and in need of assistance 
receive the same level assistance? 

What assurances are there that new approaches will work as 
well or better than the current system in meeting the objectives of 
nutrition programs? 

We think there are huge issues with any block grant approach 
in terms of predictability and responsiveness of funding levels. We 
have great concern that there is unmet need that block grants 
would not respond to. We have some concerns based on my con- 
versations with CEOs, business people, on the duplication of stand- 
ards within States. We have concerns about false impressions on 
how much money can be saved through administrative costs. 

Unless we are talking about consolidating all programs into one, 
unless we are talking about eliminating feeding kids through 
schools, delivering WIC benefits through the health programs, 
which is so essential to the success that they be linked with health 
service, unless we are talking about eliminating some safety net 
program like food stamps, we are going to continue to have many 
different programs that ought to be run out of different places, and 
we believe that the administrative savings that might be achieved 
will be very small, and nowhere close to the cutbacks that are 
being talked about in terms of block grants. 

Let me conclude by again stating our willingness, our openness 
and our desire to work with you in the difficult weeks you face 
ahead. We believe that there is a strong movement within this 
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country for some changes and want to be responsive to that. We 
believe there is strong opinion that welfare reform ought to move 
forward. 

We strongly believe, however, that the food assistance programs 
should not be part of welfare reform. They are programs that have 
been uniquely successful, have been documented to do so. Their 
success has been well documented. 

I am attaching, as part of my testimony, a statement signed now 
by hundreds of organizations across the country under the banner 
of “Save Our Nutrition Programs Now.” These m-oups are joining 
in incredible numbers every day to say that we hope that you will 
go slow on this, and to express the deep concern about the advis- 
ability of eliminating the Federal food assistance programs. 

If, in fact, your goals are to save money, we can reluctantly help 
you achieve those goals. If the goals are to increase flexibility and 
streamline administration, we believe there is tremendous areas 
where people from across the spectrum can work together. 

But if part of the notion is that we need to back off from the Fed- 
eral commitment to nutrition, and for some I think even a sense 
that we need to be doing away with these programs, that is where 
we draw the line. 

We believe that we need to continue to work on developing a sys- 
tem that is responsive to people in need, that will not throw out 
the baby with the bath water, and we hope that you, with the wis- 
dom of the entire Congress and the witnesses you brought together, 
can make these decisions very wisely in the coming weeks. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Fersh follows:] 
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Testimony of Robert J. Fersh, President, 

Food Research and Action Center, before the 
Committee on Economic and Educational Opportunities 
February 1, 1995 

I. Introduction 

Thank you, Mr. Chainnan, Representative Clay, and Members of the 
Committee, for the opportunity, to testify today. I am accompanied by 
Edward Cooney, Vice President and Deputy Director of the Food 
Research and Action Center, a fece that is very famili ar to many of 
you. As President of FRAC, I speak on b ehalf of a national, non-profit, 
non-partisan organization dedicated to alleviating domestic hunger. We 
serve as the coordinating agent for hundreds of national, state, and local 
org anizati ons involved in the Cam p ai gn to End Childhood Hunger. My 
testimony will focus on food assistance issues before the committee. 

At FRAC, we regularly are in touch with a broad range of individuals 
and groups concerned with the nutritional status of Americans. Our 
testimony today will reflect input from governors, state legislators, the 
business community, nutritionists, educators, health providers, state and 
local program administrators, program beneficiaries, and many others. 
Our hope is to provide in^Kirtant infor mati on and insight for the crucial 
deliberations your committee faces in the co ming weeks. 

We appreciate the enormity of the task you face. We know well this 
committee's history of bipartisan support for the mission of these 
programs— to feed school children; provide nutrition, health care and 
counseling services to poor pregnant women and their children; prepare 
meals for the elderly; and provide food for Head Start and other child 
care facilities. No one has been more instrumental than you, Mr. 
Chairman, in building and maintaining a bipartisan approach on these 
issues. 

As you weigh what could be a dramatic change in approach to these 
programs— an approach that could sh rink and potentially destabilize 
these programs you have championed, an appropriate place to begin is 
with an evaluation of their effectiveness. 
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n. Overview of the Programs 

Two weeks ago today, I was in Wichita, Kansas, for the release of a statewide study 
of childhood hunger sponsored by the local food bank and an interfaith organization. 
The event was held at Colvin Elementary School and the assistant principal, Trish 
Peters, was an impromptu participant in the proceedings. 

Ms. Peters described an incident that had occurred just minutes before. A child was 
in her office, crying and wholly unsettled. Ms. Peters calmed her and then reached 
for some food she keeps in her office for just these occasions. Within minutes the 
child recovered and rejoined her classmates, ready to leam. 

Ms. Peters went on to say how important the school breakfast and limch programs 
are to the success of her school. Colvin Elementary serves primarily low-income 
children, and for some reason, the child in her office that morning Imd missed 
breakfast. Ms. Peters made clear that, in the absence of the breakfast program, this 
problem would be multiplied many times over on a daily basis. 

This incident in Wichita is not an isolated event. We are told by teachers, principals 
and school nurses that this is a daily occurrence across the coimtry. 

Consider tiiis testimony provided in October 1992 by CynUiia Walters, a kindergarten 
teacher at Robbins Elementary School in Trenton, New Jersey. 

This is my second year supervising the Breakfast Program, and 
I have witnessed ie difference a healthy breakfast makes in a 
studenf s performance in school. Children who participate in the 

program come to my class, not just alert and ready, but eager to ^ 

learn. 

The staff at school always realized the importance of a good 
breakfast. Long before ^s program began, many of us took it 
upon ourselves to feed himgry students. We kept foods like 
crackers and peanut butter on hand in our classrooms. Children 
can't concentrate on learning when their minds are on how soon 
lunch will be served. 

I expected to see a change in students' learning after the program 
began, but I was surprised that the School Breakfast Program 
also provided other benefits. We watched children who had 
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always been chronically late, now arriving on time anxiously 
waiting for breakfast to begin. 

The art of conversation between students of all ages, races and 
religions began to unfold. On any given day there is dialogue 
ranging from school gossip to world events. Through this 
program teachers and other staff also get to talk informally with 
students and get to know them better. 

The School Breakfast Program gives the schools the opportunity 
to get the community more involved. We not only feed school- 
aged children, but also many younger siblings and parents. For 
some adults this provides an important first step in more active 
involvement in ^eir children's academic life. The interaction 
that occurs in the cafeteria before school carries over to the 
classroom and to the home. 

Or, consider this story we recently heard from a day care center in New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, that participates in Ae Child and Adult Care Food Program: 

Four-year old Tabitha arrived at the day care center on her first 
morning there after a one-week Christmas break. The moment 
she walked into the center, her first word to the director, Mr. 

Harris, were, "When can I get my hot lunch?” This is an 
indication of how important CACFP-fimded meals are to 
preschool children. 

Similar testimony can and has been provided by people involved in the WIC program; 
people who feed children in child care centers, family day care homes, and after 
school settings; and people who care for the elderly. What they tell us is what you 
already know: children who begin their day with a balanced meal and receive a 
nutritious lunch are more successful in school; mothers who enjoy a proper diet 
during pregnancy give birth to healthier babies; elderly people are less fi:^ less 
isolated and are more likely to remain independent and stay out of institutional care 
facilities longer when they can eat a nutritious meal each day in a social setting; and 
Head Start centers and other child care providers are far more successful in their 
missions if children in their care are properly fed. 

Beyond the anecdotal evidence is a wealth of statistical and analytical information 
that supports what people on the front lines are telling us. The bottom line is that the 
individual food programs woric and they work together as a system. 
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Thirty years ago, strong evidence of widespread hunger and undemutiition emerged 
in dus country. The federal government already had established the National School 
Lunch Program as a matter of national security in 1946. Now it stepped in again, 
supported by both Republican and Democratic administrations and bipartisan 
coalitions in Con gr ess, to address this problem in partnership with state and local 
governments and community-'based organizations. Approaches were designed for 
various vulnerable populations and the nutritional status of Americans has improved 

d rama tically. 

Overall, the effect has been: 

• A significant decrease in growth stunting (low height for age), a key measure 
of chronic undemutrition. 

• A reduction in the prevalence of anemia. 

• An improvement in dietary intake. 

While problems of hunger and undemutrition remain, die federal programs have made 
an enormous difference. These programs represent federalism working at its best 
They are voluntary programs that state and local governments, education districts and 
community organizations are choosing to utilize in increasing numbers all the time. 
Over ninety percent of our nation's schools offer the school lunch program because 
local school boards, administrators, and c ommuni ties recognize its effectiveness and 
value. Programs like school lunch have appropriate national standards that allow 
fiexible local implementation. 

These programs create no "unfunded mandate". To the contrary, the federal food 
dollars often serve as "seed money," which leverages additional contributions of state, 
local and private money and volunteer time to deliver a range of integrated services 
for children, the elderly and others. 

Hunger is a problem that must be solved at bodi die national and community level. 
The federal government has provided a means for local citizens to forge appropriate 
solutions. If these programs are to be substantially reformed, we must take care not 
to create an "unfunded liability" in local co mmuni ties across die country. Contrary 
to popular misconceptions, state and local governments and private charities indicate 
emphatically that they are in no position to pick up die slack should the federal 
co mmi tment of resources and leadership be diminished. 
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in. Food Programs as Empowerment Tools 

It also is important to understand diat these food programs are part of a larger whole— 
they are integral to strategies to improve the long-term prospects for children's lives 
that go far beyond their nutritional status. The WIC program itself embodies this, 
with the integration of prenatal and pediatric care, nutrition counseling, and nutrition 
assistance. The 1994 Carnegie Study of Children in Family Child Care and Relative 
Care reported that 87 percent of the family child care homes considered to be 
providing good quality child care participated in the CACFP. There are many other 
examples: 

• Carla Sanger directs an after school program known as LA's BEST. This 
program serves about 4,500 inner city elementary school children daily, 245 
days a year. The program operates 2:30-6:00 pm in twenty schools, during 
which time the children do school work, play sports, learn to use computers 
and engage in artistic and cultural activities. Independent evaluations 
document that LA’s BEST improves scholastic performance, fosters positive 
behavior changes, decreases crime and improves the children’s sense of safety 
in dieir environment. As Ms. Sanger says, "We are winning the war with the 
gangs for these kids' attention." 

What Ms. Sanger also would tell you is that the meal supplement provided by 
the Child and Adult Care Food Program to children \^en they arrive is critical 
to her success. It draws children into die program, provides them with the 
extra nutrition they need, and allows them to focus on the after school 
enrichment activities. On January 17, 1995, she wrote to Senator Richard 
Lugar: 



"There is no question diat widiout federal reimbursement 
for food, this important component of the after school 
programs will be diminished or eliminated, and likely 
impact the daily attendance of children who so 
desperately need and benefit firom after school 
programs." 

Widiout die assurance of federal fimding for a snack, it will be very difficult 
for Ms. Sanger to reach her goal of expanding to fifty schools and serving 
10,000 children a day. 

In Hoquiam Paric, Washington, the Parks and Recreation Board worics with the 
school district, police and fire associations, and a variety of civic clubs to 
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provide a summer recreation program to over 200 children a day. The 
community has pieced togedier crime prevention funds, AmeiiCoips 
participants, private money and the USDA S umm er Food Program to make the 
program vraik. Kristi Earley, Program Director, says the meal served is the 
foundation for the p rogr am and helps draw the high daily attendance. A local 
police sergeant says the program stops children from having to steal to eat 
The summer program has been so successful in organizing activities for low- 
income youth that it has led to a year-round after school program. 

• In Pittston, Peimsylvania, the school system effectively combined a reading 

program with school breakfrst Known as the PAC Program (for Pittston Area 
Capable), children from grade four and up volunteer to read to younger 
children afrer they finish their school breakfast The younger children are 
engaged in a learning activity that maintains their interest and requires little 
supervision. An interesting side effect of the program has been to make 
participation in the School Program more popular and resolved many 

school officials' initial concerns about securing supervision for bodi 
participants and non-participants in the School Breakfast Program. 

Much to the surprise of both teachers and administrators, all of their older 
students relish the opportunity the program offers to demonstrate leadership 
and support as role models for younger students. This attitude has prevailed 
among students previously thought to have behavior problems, as well as those 
with reading difficulties. 

Individual Programs— Achievements and Improvements 

F a c b of the federal food assistance programs mak es an enormous contribution and has 

achieved documented success: 

• The WIC Program serves about 7 million Americans a month, including five 
million infants and children and 2 million pregnant or post-partum women. 
The documentation of WIC's success is unparalleled. WIC reduces the fetal 
death rate 1^ 20 to 33 percent, infant deaths, low birth weight, premature 
births and odier maladies. WIC is associated with increased use of prenatal 
and pediatric health care, increased immunization rates, and potentially 
increased cognitive development Various studies suggest that for each dollar 
spent on pregnant women in WIC, $3 to $4 in health care and other costs are 
averted. 
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The National School Lunch Program serves about 26 milli on school children 
a day^ including over 13 million from low-income households. Studies show 
that school lunch provides these children with one-third to one-half of their 
daily nutrient intake. 

The Sdiool Breakfast Program serves about 6 milli on children a day, of whom 
87 percent come from low-income homes. Studies show diat sdiool breakfast 
is associated widi higher performance in standardized test scores, and reduced 
tardiness and absenteeism. Teachers report fax greater attentiveness in school. 

The Child and Adult Care Food Program (CACFP) serves about 2 million 
children a d^, {qjpiroximately half of whom come from low-income families. 
The 1994 Carnegie report. Starting Points: Meeting the Needs of Our 
Youngest Children, documents that die functioning from preschool through 
adulthood: "...hinges, to a significant extent, on their experiences before the 
age of 3." USDA studies have shown that CACFP improves the nutritional 
value of meals eaten by preschoolers in child care settings, (see attached 
CACFP Sponsors Forum position statement) 

The S umm er Food Program provides meals to about 2 million children a day 
during the summer months. Virtually all participants are low income. 
Summer Food provides one-third of children's Recommended Daily 
Allowances for key nutrients. 

Elderly feeding programs serve 2.5 milli on people in congregate meal 
programs in senior centers, churches, and community locations. They also 
reach 820,000 frail elders with home-delivered meals. About half of the 
beneficiaries of these programs are low income. Along with providing older 
Americans with nutritious meals, these programs are a gateway to other 
services for seniors. Research on these programs demonstrates that 
participating improves the nutritional intakes of older people. It also shows 
that the negative impact of low income on diet is substantially ameliorated by 
these programs. 

Although not in this committee's jurisdiction, the Food Stamp Program is a 
central part of this nation's nutrition assistance. Currently about 27 million 
Americans receive food stamps. About 97 percent of all benefits go to 
housdiolds at or below tiie poverty line; over half of all benefits go to families 
with incomes below halfi^t poverty line. Children comprise 5 1 percent of all 
participants and children and their families receive 82 percent of all benefits. 
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About 16 percent of all households have an elderly member. Studies show 
diat food stamps increase the nutritional quality of diets of participants by 20 
to 40 percent 

• TEFAP has provided direct assistance to milli ons of people through the 
distribution of commodities. These vulnerable individuals include those not 
served by the Food Stamp program and many Food Stamp recipients who run 
out of food before the end of the month.. TEFAP commodities account for 
12.9 percent of the food distributed through the Second Harvest Network of 
food banks. Children and the elderly make up a significant portion of 
emergency food clients. Recent unemployment in die household is die major 
reason clients of food pantries say they need this additional assistance. 

This information is not provided to say the programs are perfect. We at FRAC have 
long advocated changes to improve dieir effectiveness and would be pleased to work 
with you to refine these. Here are examples of reforms we would support: 

• We support thoughtful efforts to consolidate programs operated out of schools. 
There is no need for multiple application forms, eligibility requirements, and 
reimbursement rates if a school is Operating several programs to feed 
essentially the same children at different times of the day or year. There can 
be much greater coordination between the School Lunch and Breakfast 
Programs, and diat same information and bookkeeping process could be 
utilized if a school serves a snack to children after school hours through the 
Child and Adult Care Food Program. Similarly, although there are some 
trickier issues here, we believe a stre amlinin g of paperwork could occur if a 
school chooses to provide meals through die Summer Feeding Program when 
school is out The bottom line is that there is great potential to streamline and 
consolidate programs so that schools can operate one basic nutrition program 
rather than three or four. 

• While there must be adequate federal accountability over child nutrition fimds, 
we believe the degree of auditing that occurs in the schools and other 
institutions must be eased. The level of detail and oversight reflects very litde 
trust in state and local governments. We believe that some acceptable 
standards can be set without the kind of detailed oversight that has been built 
up and retained under the aegis of both Republican and Democratic 
admini strations in recent years. 
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• In addition to schools, we believe that there should be a consolidation of 
nutrition programs offered by various non>profit institutions and a 
simplification of paperworic for them. Some institutions, such as churches. 
Boys Clubs or Girls Clubs, YMCA's or YWCA's, may be u tilizing die Child 
and Adult Care Food Program and die S umm er Food Program to feed different 
students at different points in the year. We believe they would welcome a 
consolidation of paperwork and die coordination of reimbursements. 

• There are a series of odier more detailed proposals we would be willing to 
submit on the general issue of bookkeeping and paperwork in diese programs. 
Again, the level of detail and the level of oversight is excessive, in our view. 

• In the food stamp program, we support changes to speed up the 
mqilementation of Electronic Benefits Transfer (EBT) systems. £BT can help 
track and prevent fi^ud and also can make food stamps more efficient. We 
also support coordination of key definitions of income and assets with the 
AFDC program, simplification of the application process for certain 
households, and coordination of die employment and tr aining program widi 
AFDC and other employment and training programs.. 

I am confident there are odier ideas that can be put forward to ease die administration 
of the programs that are not listed here. Needless to say, die cumulative effect of all 
these changes would not only ease administration for state and local officials, but 
would be of benefit to the ultimate recipients, mainly children. If low income 
families do not have to fill out multiple applications, it should ease children's 
participation in a variety of programs. 

Conceras with a Block Grant Approach 

As Congress reexamines many national programs and the appropriate roles for 
different levels of government, we urge you to keep in min d two fimdamental 
considerations for your decision-making process: 

• Will all individuals currendy eligible and in need of assistance receive the 
same level of service? 

• What assurances are there that new ^jproaches will work as well or better than 
the current system in meeting the objectives of the nutrition programs? 
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If these questions cannot be answered satisfactorily, we urge you to resist making 
changes that may, at best, lead to uncertainty and at worst, to a major step backward 
in this country's commitment to the health and nutritional status of all its members. 

While the details of various proposals vary, we view with alarm the concept of 
repealing all current food assistance programs and replacing them with block grant 
funding. Our concerns range from a loss of service to vulnerable people to an 
mmecessary impediment to interstate commerce. Here are our concerns: 

1 ) Predictability and Responsiveness of Funding 

The current funding mech anisms for most nutrition programs allow state and 
local program administrators to know well in advance how much funding they will 
receive per individual who qualifies for services. Under a block grant, Ae level of 
federal funding, as well as the allocation within a state, may be uncertain. This can 
create havoc with the need of local administrators to plan. 

Even if predictable funding could be provided, a block grant approach is likely 
to be far less equitable and responsive than the current system. 

* No matter what funding formula is utilized to distribute money to die 
states, it will be out of date. Each year, there are demographic changes 
within states due to unemployment levels, population growth, aging and 
odier factors. It is very difficult to devise a formula that takes these 
into account adequately. Over time inequities among states will grow. 

* Block grants do not respond well to changes within a state or local 
community within a funding year. If a state experiences a major 
recession, it will find it difficult to respond to increased demand for 
school lunch and food stamp assistance—especially at the very time its 
own state revenues are down. The result may well be waiting lists for 
assistance or across die board cutbacks in benefits or in the quality of 
meals served. 

2) Response to Unmet Need 

By freezing or cutting funding levels, block grants remove from state and local 
governments die choice they now have to expand certain nutrition services. For 
exanqile, from 1989 to 1994, Kansas increased its participation in School Breakfast 
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from 9,000 to over 60,000 children a day. Such a choice would be impossible under 
a block grant approach, unless the state could find its own resources or cut other 
programs. 

Similarly, many states are now expanding after school services to help latch- 
key and other children. Under a block grant, they could not readily access funding 
for after school snacks, a potentially critical ingredient in the success of such 
programs. 

3) Administrative Savings 

We are aware of the argument that block grants will create such large 
admini strative savings through the consolidation of programs that beneficiaries will 
not be hurt. We urge close examination of this issue because we believe there are 
limited savings to be realized. 

First, adminis trative costs are a relatively small proportion of all food program 
costs. Even if a significant portion of administrative savings could be thieved, little 
money would be freed up for benefits. If programs are turned back to the states, they 
still will have to maintain adequate screening and accountability systems. 

Furthermore, unless we envision ending meal service in schools, health and 
nutrition benefits dirough a WIC-type program, hot meals for the elderly, and a 
general program of assistance like food stamps, states will still have to operate 
multiple programs through various agencies. The result will be relatively little 
savings in administration for them. Total federal costs of administering food 
assistance programs equal less than one percent of the programs' overall budget 

4) Interstate Issues 

Many new problems would be created by 50 separate food assistance 
approaches in the states. 

• Right now food manufacturers can produce school and child care meals 

under a uniform national standard for portion sizes and nutritional 
content. If states can each set their own standards, this efficiency 
would be lost Also, states would find it much harder to coordinate 
among themselves to standardize approaches to work with the food 
industry. 
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• People who live right on the border of a state could not be assured of 
die abihty to use food stamps or WIC vouchers across state lines. Food 
retail stores which operate across states might have to set up different 
and cosdy systems in each state to deal with food stamps and WIC. (A 
copy of the Food Marketing Institute statement calling for national 
uniformity on this issue is attached to this testimony.) 

• Multiple state programs could create hardship for some peo{de 
instrumental in delivering our national harvest to the country. Migrant 
farm workers are protected by special provisions in the WIC and food 
stamp programs &at could evaporate if each state sets up its own food 
assistance system. 

5) Nutritional Standards 

One of the keys to the success of child nutrition programs has been the 
establishment of nutritional standards to ensure that these programs meet their 
objectives. In the absence of nutritional standards, it is very difficult to gauge 
whether these programs are achieving their intended results. While there has been 
much debate about how detailed these standards should be and how they should be 
enforced, there is widespread agreement among program administrators, health and 
nutrition esqieits, and the food industiy, diat dieie should be national standards to help 
ensure adequate nutrition and effective administration in diese programs. 

If we move to a block grant approach, and diere are no national nutrition 
standards, it will be very difficult for taxpayers to ensure diat dieir dollars are being 
spent appr o pri ately. How would we know how well state programs are serving dieir 
intended purposes? The absence of national standards also means that eveiy state 
would have to develop its own standards for nutrition. This would seem to involve 
unnecessary duplication and overlap among die various states. 

6) Adequacy of Funding 

Related to the point above, we believe that conversion to a block grant for food 
assistance will inevitably lead to a loss of support for this important function. When 
th^e are fifty different state programs, especially if national nutrition standards are 
not present, it will be very difficult to evaluate ^e success of the various programs 
and to set appropriate funding levels. Even if some states are hugely successful and 
document the need for more assistance, such help may not be forthcoming if other 
states' performance is less stellar. 
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While we understand diat some people believe the federal government should 
not be in the nutrition assistance business at all, and may find comfort in diis 
argument, we suggest diat diis should be a clear and iq) fiont decision. If one believes 
in a continuing and responsive national role in nutrition assistance, conversion to a 
block grant is likely to make this far more difficult to achieve. 

Conclusion 

Thank you very much for the opportunity to testify today. This committee has 
enormous responsibilities at a time of great change. It will require great wisdom to 
determine in what areas there needs to be fundamental change and what areas there 
does not In the area of nutrition, we urge you to refrain from dismantling what has 
been a highly effective and highly appropriate response from the federal government 
to the needs of vulnerable citizens. 

As you deliberate, we urge you to keep in mind a warning sounded last year by 
Professor Ernesto PoUitt, a leading researcher in the nutrition field. He said, "We 
have now learned that even moderate undemutrition, the type most frequently seen 
in the United Sates, can have lasting effects on the cognitive development of 
children." (The Link Between Nutrition and Cognitive Development in Children, 
Tufts University Center, of Hunger, Poverty and Nutrition Policy, 1994) 

In FRAC's own groundbreaking study of childhood hunger, the Community 
Childhood Hunger Identification Project, we found that in comparison to non*hungiy 
children, hungry children were: 

• more tiian three times as likely to suffer from unwanted weight loss 

• more than four times as likely to suffer from fatigue 

• almost three times as likely to suffer from irritability 

• more than 12 times as likely to report dizziness 

• more than twice as likely to have frequent headaches 

9 almost twice as likely to have frequent ear infections 

• almost three times as likely to suffer from concentration problems; and 

• almost twice as likely to have frequent colds. 
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Wi& these consequences in mind, we should err on die side of ensuring that our 
children and odier vulnerable citizens have enou^ to eat As you continue to explore 
these issues, we believe you will find a groundswell of support to maintain current 
programs. I am attaching to my testimoi^ several supporting documents, including 
a copy of a letter now endorsed by hundreds of organizations and individuals under 
the heading, "Save Our Nation's Nutrition Programs," and position statements from 
education officials on the nutrition program block grant 

We urge you not to rush any of your decisions. The results could well be chaos for 
state and local government and for vulnerable Americans. We stand rea(fy to assist 
you in any way possible in your further deliberations. 
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Januaiy 31, 1995 
Dear : 

We are concerned individuals and organizations who constitute an emergency committee 
called Save Our Nation’s Nutrition Programs. We are united by the following principles: 

1) Meeting the needs of our most vulnerable people, including children and 
the elderly, should remain a high priority for the federal government. We 
support funding and benefit levels adequate to meet the intended purposes 
of our nation’s health and nutrition programs. 

2) Levels of support to individuals and institutions should be predictable and 
should be responsive to changes in circumstances. 

3) Nutrition standards are important to the integrity and effectiveness of our 
nation’s nutrition programs. 

4) Our nation’s nutrition programs should be well managed, including efforts 
to preserve program integrity. 

5) Replacing current nutrition programs with a "block grant" approach raises 
strong concerns whether the above principles can be met. 

Our nation’s nutrition programs effectively meet the nutritional needs of millions of our 
most vulnerable citizens, regardless of the state or community in which they reside. 

While these programs serve Americans of all ages, the assistance is provided primarily to 
low-income children and elderly persons'. We strongly urge the maintenance of this 
fundamental national safety net. Cutting nutrition assistance is simply short-sighted. 
When people - particularly children — don’t eat, they cannot learn, do poorly in school, 
and end up, along with the elderly, in hospitals or doctor’s offices, where Medicare and 
Medicaid pick up the tab. Savings achieved at the expense of nutrition are lost later in 
higher educational, criminal justice, and health care costs. 

We believe improvements can and should be made in our nation’s nutrition programs. 
Efforts to streamline program administration, coordinate benefit delivery and preserve 
program integrity should be encouraged. However, the basic structure and funding 
mechanisms of these programs should be maintained to meet the needs of vulnerable 
populations. 

The "block grant" approach to these programs raises troubling concerns. The inherent 
unreliability of funding levels in block grants could undermine the continuation of child 
nutrition programs such as school lunch and breakfast. Local program administrators 
require a predictable level of funding to assure orderly program planning and 
continuation of benefits for those who qualify. 
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In addition, the block grant approach is less likely to be responsive to the increased need 
for assistance among needy families that might occur within a state during a given year. 
If there is a recession or natural disaster, states will find themselves short of resources at 
the very time they most need help. 

We raise particular concern about the nutrition block grant included in HR4, the 
Personal Responsibility Act. The maximum funding level provided in this proposal 
would require a cutback of about $5 billion in the first year of operations alone. Over 
time, we fear that the reductions would grow as nutrition programs would have to 
compete with other funding priorities for a shrinking pot of federal "discretionary" 

* money. 

We have had a highly successful national commitment to nutritional assistance in this 
country. These needs cannot be met adequately through private charity or through the 
I varying levels of commitment that state and local governments can make. 

Please save our nation’s nutrition programs. 
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SIGNEES AS OF TUESDAY MORNING, January 31, 1995 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 

AMALGAMATED CLOTHING AND TEXTILE WORKERS UNION 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RETIRED PERSONS 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
AMERICAN DDETEnC ASSOCIATION 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF STATE, COUNTY, AND MUNICIPAL EMPLOYEES 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS, AFL-CIO 
AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE 

ASSOCIATION OF STATE & TERRITORIAL PUBLIC HEALTH NUTRITION 
DIRECTORS 

BREAD FOR THE WORLD 
CATHOLIC CHARITIES USA 
CENTER FOR LAW AND SOCIAL POUCY 
CENTER FOR PUBLIC POLICY PRIORITIES 
COALITION ON HUMAN NEEDS 
CONGRESSIONAL HUNGER CENTER 
COUNCIL OF JEWISH FEDERATIONS 
COUNCIL OF THE GREAT CITY SCHOOLS 

DAIRY AND NUTRITION COUNCIL, MID EAST UNITED DAIRY INDUSTRY 

ASSOCIATION 

END HUNGER NETWORK 

FOOD RESEARCH AND ACTION CENTER 

FOOD CHAIN 

HADLEY MEMORIAL HOSPITAL-WIC 

JESUIT SOCIAL MINISTRIES, NATIONAL OFFICE 

LUTHERAN OFHCE OF GOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS, EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH IN AMERICA 

LUTHERAN PUBLIC POLICY ADVOCACY OFFICE 
MAZON: A JEWISH RESPONSE TO HUNGER 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE EDUCATION OF YOUNG CHILDREN 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHILD ADVOCATES 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL WORKERS 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGISTS 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WIC DIRECTORS 

NATIONAL COALITION FOR THE HOMELESS 

NATIONAL CONSUMERS LEAGUE 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF FARMER COOPERATIVES 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF SENIOR CITIZENS 

NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
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NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 
NATIONAL MILK PRODUCERS FEDERATION 

NATIONAL STUDENT CAMPAIGN AGAINST HUNGER & HOMELESSNESS 
0MB WATCH 

PUBLIC VOICE FOR FOOD AND HEALTH POLICY 
RESULTS 

SAVE THE CHILDREN 

SEAFARERS INTERNATIONAL UNION OF NORTH AMERICA 
SECOND HARVEST 

SERVICE EMPLOYEES INTERNATIONAL UNION 
UNITED AUTO WORKERS 

UNITED FOOD AND COMMERCIAL WORKERS INTERNATIONAL UNION 
UNITED PLANNING ORGANIZATION-WIC PROGRAM 
U.S. CONFERENCE OF MAYORS, TASK FORCE ON HUNGER AND 
HOMELESSNESS 

WORLD HUNGER EDUCATION SERVICE 
WORLD HUNGER YEAR 
YWCA OF THE USA 

STATE AND LOCAL ORGANIZATIONS 

ACCESS FOOD SHARE, MEDFORD, OR 
ALABAMA COALITION AGAINST HUNGER 

ALLEGHENY COUNTY HEALTH/MENTAL RETARDATION/DRUG AND 

ALCOHOL/HOMELESS AND HUNGER PROGRAM, PITTSBURGH, PA 
ALTO DAIRY COOPERATIVE, WAUPUN, WI 
AMERICAN FAMILY AND CONSUMER SCIENCES, AIKEN, SC 
ATLANTA COMMUNITY FOOD BANK 

BLAIR COUNTY COMMUNITY ACTION PROGRAM, ALTOONA, PA 

BOULDER COUNTY HEALTH DEPARTMENT, BOULDER, CO 

BRATTLEBORO AREA DROP-IN, BRATTLEBORO, VT 

BUTLER COUNTY UNITED LABOR COUNCIL, AFL-CIO, PITTSBURGH, PA 

CALIFORNIA EMERGENCY FOODLINK 

CAMDEN AREA FOOD PANTRY, CAMDEN, NY 

CAPITAL AREA FOOD BANK, AUSTIN, TX 

CAPITAL DISTRICT CHILD CARE COORDINATING COUNCIL, NY 
CATAWBA PUBLIC HEALTH DISTRICT, ROCK HILL, SC 
CATHOLIC DIOCESE OF DALLAS, TEXAS 
CATTARAUGUS COMMUNITY ACTION, INC., NY 

CENTER FOR FOOD ACTION, STATEWTOE EMERGENCY FOOD AND ANTI- 
HUNGER NETWORK, NJ 
CHICAGO ANTI-HUNGER FEDERATION 
COALITION OF WISCONSIN AGING GROWS 

COLLEGE DEMOCRATS, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, WHITEWATER 
COLUMBIA PACEFIC FOOD BANK, ST. HELENS, OR 

COMMUNITY ACTION AGENCY OF BALDWIN, ESCAMBIA, CLARKE, MONROE & 
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CONECUH COUNTIES, ALABAMA 

COMMUNITY ACTION AGENCY OF NORTH CENTRAL ALABAMA, DECATUR, AL 
COMMUNITY ACTION PROGRAM EXECUTIVE DIRECTORS ASSOCIATION OF 
NEW JERSEY 

COMMUNITY COORDINATED CHILD CARE, MILWAUKEE, WI 
COMMUNITY FOOD PANTRY OF CONDON, OR 
COMMUNITY FOOD RESOURCE CENTER, NEW YORK, NY 
COMMUNITY FOOD SHARE, BOULDER, CO 

COMMUNITY HEALTH CARE INC., WIC PROGRAM, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
COMMUNITIES IN SCHOOLStCENTRAL TEXAS, INC. 

CONTRA COSTA COUNTY FOOD & NUTRITION POLICY CONSORTIUM, CA 

D.C. HUNGER ACTION 

D.C. GENERAL HOSPITAL WIC PROGRAM 

DEMOCRATIC WHIP IVAN ITKIN, PA, HOUSE OF REPRESENATIVES 
DEPARTMENT OF NUTRITIONAL SCIENCES, RUTGERS UNIVERSITY, NJ 
EASTERN WEST VIRGINIA COMMUNITY ACTION 
EDWARD C. MAZIQUE PARENT CHILD CENTER, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

ELMORE/ AUTAUGA COMMUNITY ACTION COMMITTEE, WETUMPKA, AL 

EMERGENCY FAMILY ASSISTANCE ASSOCIATION, BOULDER, CO 

FLORIDA DEPARTMENT OF CITRUS, FARMINGTON, HILLS, MI 

FOOD BANK OF CENTRAL NEW YORK 

FOOD BANK OF IOWA 

FOOD BANK COUNCIL OF MICHIGAN 

FOOD BANK OF NORTH ALABAMA, HUNTSVILLE, AL 

FOOD BANK OF NORTHERN NEVADA 

FOOD BANK OF WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS 

FOOD FOR ALL, REDLANDS, CA 

FOOD FOR LANE COUNTY, EUGENE, OR 

FOOD AND HUNGER HOTLINE, NY 

FOOTHILLS RURAL COMMUNITY MINISTRY, NY 

FOREMOST FARMS USA, COOPERATIVE, BARABOO, WI 

GREATER DALLAS COMMUNITY OF CHURCHES 

GREATER MILWAUKEE SYNOD OF THE EVANGEUCAL LUTHERAN CHURCH OF 
AMERICA, WI 

GREATER PITTSBURGH COMMUNITY FOOD BANK, McKEESPORT, PA 

GREENE COUNTY DEPARTMENT FOR THE AGING, NY 

HEALTH & WELFARE COUNCIL OF NASSAU COUNTY, UNIONDALE, NY 

HUNGER ACTION NETWORK OF NEW YORK STATE 

HUNGER SERVICES NETWORK, PITTSBURGH, PA 

HUNGER TASK FORCE OF MILWAUKEE 

INTERFAITH CONFERENCE OF GREATER MILWAUKEE 

INTERFAITH MINISTRIES HUNGER COALITION , HOUSTON, TX 

INTERACT-ROTARY, SENECA, SC 

JEWISH COMMUNITY RELATIONS COUNCIL OF THE JEWISH FEDERATION OF 
CENTRAL NEW JERSEY 
JEWISH LABOR COMMITTEE 
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JOJm COUNCIL FOR ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY, NY 
JUST HARVEST, HOMESTEAD, PA 
LAND 0*LAKES, 'MINNEAPOLIS, MN 
LEGAL ACTION CENTER FOR THE HOMELESS, NY 
LINCOLN COUNTY FOOD SHARE, NEWPORT, OR 
LINN BENTON FOOD SHARE, CORVALLIS, OR 
LONG ISLAND CARES 
LOWER SAVANNAH DISTRICT, AIKEN, SC 

LUTHERAN OFFICE OF GOVERNMENTAL MINISTRY IN NEW JERSEY 
LUTHERAN OFFICE OF GOVERNMENTAL MINISTRY IN NEW MEXICO 
LUTHERAN PUBLIC POLICY OFFICE-WASHINGTON STATE 
LUTHERAN OFFICE ON PUBLIC POUCY, BALTIMORE, MD 
LUTHERAN SOCIAL SERVICES OF MICHIGAN 
LUTHERAN STATEWIDE ADVOCACY, ALBANY, NY 
MARION-POLK FOOD SHARE, SALEM. OR 
MARYLAND FOOD COMMITTEE 

MAYOR TOMMY BROWN, CITY OF NORTH RICHLAND HILLS, TX 
MEDICAL COLLEGE OF WISCONSIN-DEPARTMENT OF PEDIATRICS 
MENOMONIE AREA BREAD FOR THE WORLD. MENOMONIE, WI 
MIDDLE GEORGIA COMMUNITY FOOD BANK. MACON, GA 
MILWAUKEE 9 TO 5 ASSOCIATION FOR WORKING WOMEN, WI 
MILWAUKEE COUNTY DEPARTMENT ON AGING 
MILWAUKEE COUNTY LABOR COUNCIL, AFL-CIO 
MILWAUKEE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

MISSOURI ASSOCIATION FOR SOCIAL WELFARE, HUNGER TASK FORCE 
MONTANA ASSOCIATION OF CHURCHES 
MOUNTAINEER FOOD BANK, GASSAWAY. WV 

NORTHERN LOUISIANA SYNOD EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH IN 
AMERICA 

NORTHERN TEXAS SYNOD-EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA 
NORTH WESTERN NEW JERSEY COMMUNITY ACTION PROGRAM-FOOD BANK, 
PHILLIPSBURG, NJ 

NUTRITION CONSORTIUM OF NEW YORK STATE 
NYS SCHOOL FOOD SERVICE ASSOCIATION, NY 
OHIO TASK FORCE 
OREGON FOOD BANK 

ORGANIZED COMMUNITY ACTION PROGRAM, INC., TROY. AL 
PENNSYLVANIA ASSOCIATION OF REGIONAL FOOD BANKS 
PENNSYLVANIA COALITION ON FOOD AND NUTRITION 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL FOOD SERVICE ASSOCIATION 
PICKENS COMMUNITY ACTION COMMITTEE, INC., CARROLLTON, AL 
PIEDMONT DIETETIC ASSOCIATION, SENECA, SC 
PITTSBURGH CITY COUNCIL PRESIDENT JIM FERLO 

PROGRESSIVE STUDENT UNION, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, WHITEWATER 
PROJECT HOSPITALITY, NY 

RACINE COUNTY PROJECT EMERGENCY INC., RACINE. WI 
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ROMNEY FOOD PANTRY, ROMNEY, WV 
SOUTHERN TIER FOOD BANK, NY 

STATEWIDE EMERGENCY NETWORK FOR SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC SECURITY, 
NY 

HONORABLE JIM SCHEIBEL, FORMER MAYOR OF MINNEAPOLIS, MN 
SENIOR GLEANERS, INC., NORTH HIGHLANDS, CA 

SERVICE EMPLOYEES INTERNATIONAL UNION, LOCAL 585, BLAWNOX, PA 

SILVER SPRING NEIGHBORHOOD CENTER, MILWAUKEE, WI 

SOCIAL CONCERNS OFFICE, MILWAUKEE ARCHDIOCESE 

SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION, MILWAUKEE, WI 

SOUTH CAROLINA PERINATAL ASSOCIATION 

SOUTHEAST ARIZONA FOOD BANK WAREHOUSE 

SOUTH CAROLINA DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND ENVIRONMENTAL 

CONTROL, 

DIVISION OF WOMEN & CHILDREN’S SERVICES, CHILDREN’S HEALTH 
SOUTH CAROLINA COMMITTEE AGAINST HUNGER 
S.W. OREGON COMMUNITY ACTION 
STATEWIDE LUTHERAN ADVOCACY 
STATEWIDE YOUTH ADVOCACY, NY 
START SMART MILWAUKEE 

STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW JERSEY, RUTGERS, DEPARTMENT OF 
NUTRITIONAL SCIENCES 

SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION, MILWAUKEE, WI 
ST. PETER CHURCH OF DELIVERANCE, AUGUST, WV 
SUSTAINABLE FOOD CENTER 
SWISS VALLEY FARMS, CO., DAVENPORT, lA 
TEXAS ALLIANCE OF HUMAN NEEDS 

TREHAB CENTER COMMUNITY SERVICES PROGRAM, MONTROSE, PA 

URBAN COALinON/MDJNESOTA FOOD EDUCATION AND RESOURCE CENTER 

VERMONT OFHCE OF ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 

VERMONT NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

WASHINGTON FOOD POLICY ADVOCATES 

WASHINGTON LEGAL CLINIC FOR THE HOMELESS 

WASHINGTON STATE ANTI-HUNGER AND NUTRITION COALITION 

WESTMORELAND HUMAN OPPORTUNITIES, INC., GREENSBURG, PA 

WEST VIRGINIA COALITION ON FOOD AND NUTRITION 

WISCONSIN ACADEMY OF PEDIATRICS 

WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL DISTRICT ADMINISTRATORS 

WISCONSIN DIETETIC ASSOCIATION 

WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION COUNCIL 

WISCONSIN CHILD NUTRITION ALLIANCE 

WISCONSIN CITIZEN ACTION 

WISCONSIN COUNCIL ON CHILDREN & FAMILIES 

WISCONSIN EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION COUNCIL 

WISCONSIN FEDERATION OF COOPERATIVES 

WISCONSIN GROCERS ASSOCIATION, INC. 
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WISCONSIN MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH COALITION 
WISCONSIN NUTRITION PROJECT, INC. 

WISCONSIN SCHOOL FOOD SERVICE ASSOCIATION 
WOMEN AND POVERTY EDUCATION INITIATIVE, MILWAUKEE, WI 
YELLOWSTONE CONFERENCE, ANTI-HUNTER COORDINATOR, THE UNITED 
METHODIST CHURCH, BILLINGS, MT 



National Child & Adult Care Food Program Sponsors Forum 
A National Child Nutrition Advocacy Network for Child Care 



OmCERS 

Linda Lockt, President 
Cotnmunily Coordinated Child Care 
Louisville, KY 
502-636-1358 

Mark Hansen, Vice Pres/Treasurer 
Association For Child Development 
East Lansing, MI 
517-332-7200 

Craig lUisner, Secretary 
Educational Management Services 
Marysville, PA 
717-W7-4431 

Paula jamea. Fast President 
Contra Costa Child Care Council 
Concord, CA 
510676^117 

Board Members 

Ellen Sharkey 

Clarendon Family Day Care, Inc. 

Bedford, MA 

617-275-2720 

James Burk 

Association For Children’s 
Nutritional Growth 
Humble^ 

713652 -^ 

Lucy Patterson 

'"'Idwood Child Care Food Program 
lewood, CO 
,-790-7575 

Mary Ellen Pratt 

U-S. Army Community tt. Family 
Support Center 
Alexandria, VA 
70V3 25-0710 

NaneyTravIs 
Save The Children 
Atlanu, GA 
404-885-1578 

Diana Adams 

Community Coordinated Child Care 

Madison. WI 

608-271-9181 

Ian Horner Lanier 
Richmond, VA 
804-278-9090 

Toni Gatlin 

KCMC Child Development Corp. 
Kansas Ci^, MO 
816-474-3:^1 

Dorothy Wilingham 

jeffcxson Coun^ Child Dev. Council 

Birmingham, AL 

205-933-1095 

Rod Hofstedt 

Adults 4c Children's Alliance 

StPaulMN 

612-481-9320 

Diana Abel 

A-izona Assoc, of Family Day Care 

Hanne Dawson-HoU 
Catholic Charities Food Program 
. Newark. DE 
302-366-0392 



Ed Cooney 

Food Resflvch Action Center 
Wsshlngtoa D.C. 



BLOCK GRANT POSITION STATEMENT 

The Federal Food Assistance Block Grant, contained in H.R. 4, Title V, of 
the Personal Responsibility Act, will eliminate or seriously reduce the 
funding for the Child and Adult Care Food Program (CACFP). The 
proposal repeals 1 994 reauthorization of the National School Lunch Act of 
1946 and the Child Nutrition Act of 1966; reduces current funding levels. 
caps future appropriations, eliminates the "entitlement" status of the 
program, removes all nutritional standards , and gives states the anthoritv to 
reshape st andards as, they wish . There is no mandate in H.R. 4 for states 
to continue the CACFP for children enrolled family child care homes. 

TKe NaHonal CACFP Sp onsors Forum vigorously opposes any block 
grant for cKild nutrition programs. Any proposal to block grant tbe 
CACFP will ultimately destroy this program for all children in family 
child care homes. 

Maintaining the "entitlement" status of the CACFP will be critical in 
ensuring that the projected increase in "low-income" children entering 
child care can receive program benefits. As states move mothers and 
fathers from welfare to work, the number of "low-income" children in child 
care will rise. Currently, federal funding for CACFP expands automatically 
to meet increased needs. Capped funding would prevent states from serving 
the increased number of children in child care. Consequently, future growth 
in licensed and registered family child care will be nonexistent, creating an 
insurmountable obstacle for successful welfare reform. 

The food assistance block grant will undermine the family child care 
infrastructure and the availability of quality, affordable child care will 
be critically impacted. Currently, participation in the CACFP requires 
family child care providers to be licensed or registered. Because the block 
grant prohibits participation of "middle-income" children, fewer providers 
will participate in the CACFP and the number of providers becoming part of 
a regulated or licensed profession will diminish, further eroding the 
availability of quality child care. The 1 994 Study of Children in Family 
Child Care and Relative Care reported that 87% of the family child care 
homes considered to be providing good-quality child care participated in the 
CACFP. Participation in the CACFP was cited as one of the factors 
influencing the quality of child care. CACFP participating family child care 
providers have access to a wide range of training and support activities, 
including three monitoring and educational visits per year. 



Ex Omcio Board Members 

Hel«n Blink Kay HoUnteUe 

Ckudrtn t Defense Fund Jht CUldren ‘t Foundation 

Wnhington, D.C Washington, D.C 



Marian Standizh 
Cal^omia Food PoUcy 
Adoocates 
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Kansas State Board of Education 

120 S.i. I0(h Avenue. Fooeka.' Kansas 66612*1182 



December 30, 1994 



Representative Pat Roberts 
1128 Longworth House O.B. 
Washington, DC 20515 



Dear Representative Roberts: 

The Kansas State Board of Education (KSBE) staff has reviewed the Personal Responsibility Act 
(PRA), the welfare reform component of the Contract with America. We are deeply concerned 
about the negative impact these provisions would have on Kansas children participating in Child- 
Nutrition Programs administered by KSBE. 

The United States Department of Agriculture (USDA) recently released data indicating Kansas 
Child Nutrition Programs would receive a 43.7 percent funding cut for fiscal year 1996 . Only two 
other states, Delaware and North Dakota, would experience a larger percent of decrease in 
funding. A copy of USDA’s projections is enclosed. . 

Child. Nutrition Programs are both nutrition and education programs; aimed at preparing all 
children to learn and lead healthy, productive lives. The PRA proposal restricts grant funds so ■ - 
only children from economically disadvantaged families would receive benefits. In 1985, the 

Library of Congress estimated that elimination of all child nutrition funding for non-poor students 

■would jeopardize continuation of the School Lunch Program in over 40,000 of the nation's 90,000 
participating schools. 

In Kansas, where 61 percent of the 290,000 school lunches served daily are for 
‘non disadvantaged* students, we project over half of participating schools and child care 
facilities will drop out of the Child Nutrition Programs. This will happen because school boards 
and administrators will not want to administer a welfare program. Additionally, they may feel that ' 
the administrative responsibilities are too great in relation to the amount of funding received. 
Hundreds of Kansas schools and child care facilities will probably leave the programs resulting in .. 
• the following: 

1 . Lew income children will lose access to nutrftlous meals. Studies show that low-income . 
Students depend on the National School Lunch Program (NSLP) for one-third to one-half of _ 
their nutritional intake each day. ' ' 

... 2. Low income students will be at greater risk for educational failure. Inadequate nutrition 
Is a major cause of Impaired cognitive development and is associated with increased 
educational failure among impoverished children. Research has shown that children who 
-■ " participate in the School Breakfast Program (SBP) have significantly higher standardized - 
achievement test scores than eligible nori-partidpants. Children eating school breakfast alM 
have significantly reduced absence and tardiness rates. . 

3. ALL students will be at greater nutritionai risk. USDA research demonstrates that 

children who participate in the NSLP have superior nutritional intake compared to those who 
do not. The PRA eliminates any requirements to ensure the nutritional quality of the meals 
served in schools and child care facilities. 



Nutrition Services 
(913) 296-2276 
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Representative Pat Roberts 
December 30, 1994 
Page 2 



4. ALL students will lose the nutrition education component of the programs. Most of the 
leading causes of death in America are diet related. Many of these killer diseases have their 
onset in childhood. Teaching children to make nutritious food choices is an economical way 
to dramatically lower their future health care costs and help them lead better lives. 

The Child Nutrition Programs are important to the education and health of all students. The 
programs have worked effectively and efficiently for many years. At a time when child poverty Is 
increasing, the PRA would terminate these proven programs and replace them with an 
ineffective welfare program. Implementation of the PRA proposals would literally take food 
from the mouths of children in Kansas schools and child care facilities. Surely there is a less 
damaging way to reduce government spending. ^ 

If you wish to have more specific information about the impact of these provisions on the Child 
Nutrition Programs in Kansas, feel free to contact Nutrition Services (913-296-2276). 



Sincerely, 




Kansas State Board of Education 



Enclosure 



LD/Jm 
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Millions of our nation's youngest children will lose the nutritional and health preventative 
benefits that the CACFP meals provide. The block grant would prohibit services to children 
from hard working families and allow services only to those children whose families are deemed 
economically disadvantaged. According to Congress's Select Panel for the Promotion of Child 
Health, preschool children often receive 75 to 80 percent of their nutritional intake from their 
child care providers. USD A reported that children participating in the CACFP ate more nutritious 
meals than children in non-panicipating child care sites. 

The elimination of nutrition standards will adversely afTect the nutrition and health of 
America's youngest children. It is well documented that dietary intake is linked to many major 
chronic diseases. The early childhood years are critical to a child's development as well as to the 
formation of lifelong eating habits. The 1 994 Carnegie report Starting Points: Meeting the Needs 
of Our Youngest Children documents to an even greater degree on how individuals function from 
preschool through adulthood "hinges, to a significant extent, on their experiences before the age 
of 3." Future productivity, cognitive and social development of young children would be 
negatively impacted by cutting or eliminating the CACFP. 

Family child care providers are small business owners and taxpayers. CACFP 
reimbursements received are treated as taxable income by the family child care provider. The 
CACFP provides an incentive to family child care providers to become licensed or registered, 
thereby becoming part of our taxpaying community. The 1994 Study of Children in Family Child 
Care and Relative Care found that 94% of regulated providers report their child care income on 
their tax returns. The CACFP provides economic development to these businesses, enabling them 
to provide quality, affordable child care to working parents. The majority of these small business 
owners are low-income women who without CACFP income would be forced to increase rates to 
stay in child care or close their business. Parents already struggling to pay for the cost of child 
care would be forced to seek lower quality, unregulated care. 

The CACFP would become a discretionary program if block granted. There would be no 
guaranteed allocation beyond 1996. Congress could reduce or eliminate appropriations armually. 
States could even make the decision not to fund the program for family child care homes. 

The Child and Adult Care Food Program is not a welfare program. The CACFP is a 
nutrition, training and nutrition education program that provides long-term health and 
societal benefits to our nation's children. The CACFP provides nutritional benefits to a|l 
children because all children need a nutritional head start. The CACFP was started in 
response to documented problems of undemutrition in very young children of all economic levels. 
The relationship between nutrition and learning is well researched and documented. Studies have 
concluded that the nutritional requirements of the CACFP have made and continue to make a 
significant impact in the nutritional and health status of young children. The National Education 
Goals for the Year 2000 provides that all children should start school ready to learn. 



The National CACFP Sponsors Forum is a non-profit organization .organized in 1984 and 
represents 10,000 CACFP sponsors providing CACFP services to more than 1.8 million 
children in child care centers, family child care homes and their working parents. 
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FMI POUCY STATEMENT 
ON FOOD ASSISTANCE REFORM 
January 1995 

The Food Marketing Institute has long supported Food Stanqjs and WIC as effective, 
efficient ways of reducing hunger and= improving the nutrition of our nation’s poor. Both 
these programs serve as ultimate safety nets for those who caimot afford adequate diets. 

In 1994, some 27 milHon Americans depended on food stamps as income supplements at a 
total cost to the federal government of S24.5 billion. Over one-half of the beneff claries 
were children. In addition approximately 6.5 milli on Americans participated in the WIC 
program fox this same year at a cost to the federal govenunent of ju^ over $3 biHiozL 

I 

FMI supports re form s that wouldj improve the efficiency of food' assistance programs 
\^diile at the same tune reducing any ^ud and abuse that may exist, jit is appropriate to 
scrutinize every government program to increase efficiency and effectiveness wherever 
possible. In &ct, the grocery industry already has been a major participant in the effort to 
convert ffiod stamps to an electronic henefits transfer environment with exactly these goals 
in mrn d 

If food assistance programs are moved to the states in block grants, with each state 
given authority to set its own standards for eHgibiiity, the basic principles set forth below 
would lead to reforms that increase control reduce ffaud and abuse' enhance the dignity 
of the programs, and reduce both public and private a dminis trative costs. If food 
assistance programs continue to be ddmioistered at the federal level; these same principles 
should also apply. 

i i 

1. Because access to food is the ultimate safety net for needy Americans, these 
programs should not be rinq}ly cashed out Research has demonstrated that 
removing the link betwera program benefits and the actW purchase of fiKxl 
results in the deterioratiem of nutritional diets, especially for our children. This 
increases long term healffi care costs dramatically and ofien arrests the nomal 
growth and development of children. 

2. FMI strongly supports a; coordinated effort to reduce fraud and abuse, and to 
improve efficiency by reinventing benefit deliveiy systems. We encourage 
acceleration of the timetable for conq)letion of the government’s electronic 
benefits transfer propos^ to speed final evaluation of fids promiszag system as 
an ahemative. 

3. As delivery mechanisms are redesigned, nationai uniformity must be the goal 
allowing rec^ents to retain the freedom to shop at stores of their choice and 
recogniring the regulatory burden that multiple systems inqjose on grocers 
operating across jurisdictional hues. It is hzq)oitaiit to recognize also that 
u niformi ty is necessary ioi development of hzq>roved sterns to address fraud 
and abuse. 

4. Since access to wholesome and nutririous food in the local contniunky is the 
goal of food assistance [programs, overly restrictive lichnsing requirements for 
pardcipadom pardculaviy for the WIC program, should be eliminated. This 
would reduce both govjcmment and private adzninistxarive costs and wapiavc 
food access for rec^ients. 



Adopted by the FMT Board of Director 
January 14, 1995 
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COUNCIL OF CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS 



One Mawdwscfu Avenue, NW, Suite 700, WuhiogUio, DC 20001-J431 • 202/40S-SS05 * FAX 202/408-8072 
Resource Center on Educational Equity State Education Atsessment Center 



January 20, 1995 

Child Nutrition Programs 
CCSSO Statement & Fact Sheet 

School ^nneh^ hr eflkfag t and summer feeding programs are slated for consoUdatioa into a 
S35.6 ndnirm state blodt grant of nutrition, programs under the Personal Responsbflity Act portion 
of the Contract with America (HR. 4). The nutrition block grant would also include WIC, food 
stands and 2 number of otiier programs. The provisions of die proposal as introduced would include 
dimination of the federal subsidy for children ^o pay for their lunches, a change in the fi m d in g of 
all programs jnrjnHptd ja the block grant from enritlcments based on the number of eligible 
paxtic^ants to a annual appropri ation, <*"<1 phased'in state flexibility to permit the governor to 
shift ftinds fronn one nntzition program from another without assurance that school meal programs 
would be niaintanied at evm their cucrent levels over five years. 

CCSSO strongly rapports the school meal programs and urges that scbool-based 
nutrition programs be dropped from the welfare reform block grant for the following reasons: 

• School meal programs are not ’’welfare" programs. The federal subsidies for school 
lunches, m cadi and in commoditiea, are based on a long-standing narionaJ priority on 
H gQirmg that public scfaools hi America nag ofiEbr nntritiouSi, avoidable meals to all children. 

While ^ degree of fedoal subsidy varies with the afiOnence of the child, the program is not 
designed to serve only diildrcn in poverty. The program Tnakgg the dif^ence in whether 
many school districts can offer med.s to students dmmg the school day. 

• School meal programs should retain enridement status. Making funding subject to the 

aiHwul process would nnHermme and jeopardize the program, partiralatiy since 

the block grant proposal does not hold harmless provisions, maintenance of effort, 

or earmarks whfain the block at current levels for each program. As the appropriated pot of 
fimda uRrmlcQ jn relation to eligible pard^ants in the various nutiitioii programs, one need 
irnd population will invariably be pitted another at the state levd. 

• Thw rr>r Hie paytng child ShOUM he maintain ed. Flrnitnarinn of these subsidies 

would force those school districts that have fewer poor students Co drop their school lunch 
programs altogether. 

• Sdiool meal programs should continue to be the responsibill^ of and administered by 

State and local education agencies. School meals should not be pitted against other vital 
And mrt ri fwwi imd poverty programs for funds, nor should responsibility for them be 

shiffed to the governor's ofiBce. 

rrafdtnt lUOrrH a. BIUINCS. WMh»ntiOi» Soperimeodeol of PoW« loitncuM • PritUMi El««l TRD SANDERS. Ohio Soperinicodonl of PohUc IniOiKiMo 

. Via PlWdai ALAN tt MOROAK. New Mexico Supamrodeot of PttWfc Io-oumoo • DiniSon ROBERT V. aMTONUOCI Maiadmwu ComiWMioner of Ednci4 «*yHN A 

BONAIUTO.So>i»[>ihxiSmmiyoftd«otia*BOBREn[EIUDCg. NtrtCBoaMSiipafac3>kaoflh)Nlctoa«aion*HENRYR MAROC K IE,We y ViryflixStipaiff^ 

of Sdiwb'VJUJAMT. Randall Cdkjr^toComndttiooor of Rdnoiion. THOMAS SOBOL New Yo* Comirittiooerof Edocioon • B#— tl— DVtnor CORDON M. AMBACH 
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January 19, 1995 




HOW YOU CAN HELP 



■ If you have food you are 
witling to contribute, take it to 
the Kansas Foodbank 
Warehouse or to your local 
food pantry or church. 

■ Catholic Charities needs 
baby formula, frozen meats 
and certificates for milk; eggs 
and other grocery items. 

■ Donations can be malted to 
the Wichita Ministerial League, 
Grant Chapel AME Church. 

2750 N. Hillside, to provide 
emergency help. 

■ Mold a 'Souper Bowl 
Sunday" party. .During the 
party, pass around a collection 
plate and donate the proceeds 
to the food bank or homeless 
shelter of your choice. 

■ Contact the Campaign to 
End Childhood Hunger at 
Inter-Faith Ministries 
(264-9303) to see what 
assistance Is needed In the 
program> public awareness 
and food supplerhent outreach 
programs. 

■ Adopt one of the schools 
within the Cities and Schools 
program; contact Judy Frick, 
the program's city coordinator, 
at 833-5110. 

■ .Volunteer to remodel homes 
with Mennonite Housing 
Rehabilitation Services. 

■ Voiunteerto teach literacy 
to children or adults through 
Literacy Volunteers of 
America or the Cities and 
Schools program. 

■n* Wichita EejU 



Hungry 
kids cry 
for help 

By Stan Finger 

The WicJiita Eagle 

In a school where nearly 90 
percent of the students re- 
ceive reduced-price lunches 
and where hunger had re- 
duced a student to tears just 
that morning, sponsors of a 
comprehensive study on child- 
hood hunger Wednesday is- 
sued a ay for help. 

The two-year survey con- 
ducted by the Kansas Child- 
hood Hunger Identification 
Project revealed that 21,000 
children under the age of 12 
go hungry in a given month, 
and another 48,000 are at risk 
of going hungry — about one 
out of every seven children in 
the state. 

“We found hunger in every 
area of the state,” Cheryl 
Wehler, a researcher with the 
Childhood Hunger Identifica- 
tion Project said during a 
news conference at Colvin 
Grade School, 2820 S. Roose- 
velt "Where you found pover- 
ty, you found hunger." 

Based on personal inter- 
views with 609 low-income 
families selected at random 
from 29 counties throughout 
Kansas, the survey estimated 
that I out of every 22 children 
in Kansas is hungry. 

“For every single school in 
Kansas . . . there is a hungry 
child in every classroom,'' 
Wehler salcL 



See HUNGER, Page 40 
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HUNGER 



From Page ID 

Studeots were classified ’‘hungry” if 
their ramifies answered yes to at least 
five '■f eight questions that explored spe- 
cific measures of hunger. Those who 
answered yes to one to four questions 
were considered at risk. 

In Wichita, S.OOO children are hungry 
— about 1 in U — and about one out of 
every five chUdreo is either hungry or at 
risk, the survey showed. 

“Hungry chUdreo can’t leaTn,” said 
Rita Kamman, a Kansas state -nutritloo- 
1st ‘Illiterate adults can’t compete.” 

Trlsh Peters, assistant prindp^ at Qri- 
vin Grade School said a child walked 
into the school office crying Wednesday 
morning. She wanted something to eat 

Peters fed the child crackers and gave 
her something to drink. The child went 
back to and was fine. . . 

Peters said she wdches chUdreo in 
the school lunchroom refill their plates 
a gain and a gain. 

"There’S not going to be much for 
dinnfx that night and theyni tell you, so 
they're loading up,” said Peters, whose 
voice filled with emofion as her presen- 
tation proceeded. 

^ ‘The school lunch and school hreakfast 
prognuirs are important safety nets for 
children whose fomllles struggle to put 
food on the table. According to the Food 
Research and Action Center, the number 
of children receiving food stamps in 
Kansas grew from 82,603 in fiscal year 
1991 to 92,965 in fiscal year 1993. 

‘Those numbers should be even higher, 
authors of the survey said. Research 
found that more than one-third of the at- 
risk households eligible for food stamps 
do not receive them. 

After the conference, the Rev. Eugene 
Gerber, bishop of the Catholic Efiocese of 
Wlchitei, said the survey results should 
“make us students of the children. ‘The 
lesson we learn must result in action.” 

Virginia White, executive director of 
the Kansas Foodbank Warehouse — 
which spearheaded the project along 
with Inter-Faith . Ministries — said she 
piaimed to meet with Gov. Bill Graves 
today to review the survey's results. 

White said .she would urge Graves to 
form a task force to study the survey's 



Virginia White, executive director of the 
Kansas Foodbank Warehouse, plans to urge 
Gov. Bill Graves to form a task force to study 
the hunger surv^’s results and develop 
strategies to reduce hunger in Kansas during 
a meeting today with the governor to review 
the survey’s results. 




results and develop strategies to reduce 
hunger in Kansas, 

Those strategies could be heavily af- 
fected by what happens in Weshln^n, . 
D.C, in the weeks ahead. Congress is., 
expected to consider a numb^ of poteh-V 
tlal'changes in federal food subsidy pro- - 
' grains, many of which could mean slg- ' 
nlflcant reductions in . funding for 
programs such as food stamps, school 
lunch programs, school breakfast pro- 
grams, and the special supplemental 
food, program, for. women,, infants, and. 
children (WIC). 

If those cuts are made, said Inter- 
Faltit Ministries director Sam Muyskeos, 
”I would bate to think how much hunger 
there would be in the heartland.” 

Muyskeos, Gerber and others all said . 
they would support efforts to maintain 
food supplement programs at current 
levels: 

“irs not unoommoQ for the poor to be 
cut first ... in expenditures, and to par- 
ticipate last in recovery,” Gerber ^d. 
“We need to take their side. We need to 
be their voice, especially for the chil- 
dren.” 

Sitting in the front row of the grade 
school gymnasium, Shelly Turney lis- 
tened quietly to the presentations. What 
she. was hearing did not surprise her. 
She participated In the survey, and 
knows about making do with a job that 
doesn't stretch far enough and food 
stamps that do not last to the end of the 
month and children going hungry. 

She has three children of her own and 
drives a school bus in some of Wichita's 
poorest neighborboods. She tries to have 
a little something for the students who 
ride her bus, b^use so many of them 
are hungry ^en they climb up the bus 
steps. ' 

,”Bow do I manage that? I don^ eat. 



she said. ”I figure it's more Important 
for the kids to eat than. for. me ta” . . 

Turney is trying to find fight at the , 
• end of the tunnel for herself. • 

. “It’s. a long, long tunnel,” she sddi 
. Milier this week.- ■ ri'4 

; ; ae ls beginning .work toward a cpKj 
lege degree this semester, taking couirsis 
at Butler County Community College ooi 
Fridays; Saturdays' and Sundays so she-' 
won't have to-g^ up her job. 

“How are we going to get the mon^ 

. for you to go to college?” her 9-ye^-old 
son ‘Troy asked when his mother mds- 
tioned the classes, 

“A grant,” she said. “It's been taken 
care of.". ; 

But the Pell Grant is a double-edged 
sword. While It will pay for her college 
' courses, she said. It wifi count against the 
<yming »; figure used to calculate her 
federal aststance. 

'That means she will have to do even 
more of what she typically does when 
the money runs out before the month 
does: scrounge up odd jobs, and give 
plasma twice a week. 

Donating plasma gives her bread, milk 
and gas money, but she doesn’t like to do 
It “because It leaves ugly scars,” she 
said. 

On Wednesday morning, as she pon- 
dered the loss of federal assistance be- 
cause of the school grant, Turney talked 
about having to give plasma a^o. 

But by that afternoon, people who had 
read or heard of her plight had offered 
so much food and clothing that she was 
people to send their food to the 
Kansas Foodbank Warehouse or the pan- 
try or church of their choice. 

“fm sure there’s people worse off 
than me,” she said. 
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Chairman Goodling. Thank you. 

Dr. Lukefahr. 

STATEMENT OF JAMES L. LUKEFAHR, MEDICAL DIRECTOR, 
DRISCOLL CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL WIC PROGRAM 

Dr. Lukefahr. Mr. Chairman and Members of the committee, as 
Chairman Goodling pointed out, I am a practicing pediatrician and 
also I am medical director of the Driscoll Children’s Hospital WIC 
program in Corpus Christi, Texas. I do not receive any financial re- 
muneration for my position with the WIC program, but I am happy 
to serve in this capacity because the program allows me to treat 
my patients so much more effectively. 

Thank you for allowing me to testify concerning the importance 
of the WIC program to the health of the mothers and the children 
that I and my physician colleagues treat every day. 

From its inception, the WIC program has served a different pur- 
pose than other food services such as food stamps or the school 
lunch program. The WIC program is really not a food handout pro- 
gram. Instead, qualified health professionals, usually nutritionists 
and nurses, are empowered to identify women and children who 
are at risk for serious nutritional deficiencies. 

These professionals then intervene to prevent those deficiencies 
through a provision of nutritious foods specific to the needs of the 
client, infant formula, education, monitoring of growth and other 
health indicators, and referral to other health care providers. 

A woman or a child does not receive WIC services merely by 
being poor. The individual must meet the income requirement and 
have a nutritional risk. 

WIC’s program of tightly integrated services promoted to preven- 
tive health has generated impressive savings in health care costs 
as shown by the following example, which Mr. Fersh alluded to. 
The risk of premature birth is much higher for nutritionally defi- 
cient women, and the care of pre-term infants is one of the most 
costly forms of modem health care. 

Average medical care costs incurred by one very low-birth-weight 
infant, which is an infant that weighs less than three pounds, five 
ounces at birth, range from $12,000 to $15,000. Since a pre^ant 
woman’s participation in WIC reduces the likelihood of bearing a 
below-birth-weight infant by 27 percent, each dollar has saved be- 
tween $1.92 and $4.21 just in pregnancy and Medicaid costs. 

The 1990 Federal ^^C expenditures of $296 million saved at 
least $853 million in health expenditures to treat prematurity and 
its related problems. 

WIC provides all these services with a minimum number of per- 
sonnel. A typical WIC program site is staffed about a nutritionist, 
a nurse, and support personnel. For example, in Texas, the average 
WIC program has two workers per 1,000 clients. 

In addition to being a low-cost provider of service, WIC has been 
a leader in developing novel ways of stretching the taxpayers’ dol- 
lars. For example, all States have a competitive bid infant formula 
rebate program in which infant formula makers return funds to 
State WIC programs in proportion to the number of enrollees who 
receive the formula. 
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In 1994, this process generated $1.1 billion in rebate revenue, al- 
lowing the enrollment of 1.5 million additional clients. In my home 
State, Texas, formula rebates presently generate about 25 percent 
of the WIC budget. 

Title V of H.R. 4 would actually repeal the authorization for this 
competitive bid process. 

Precisely because WIC differs so fundamentally from other food 
assistance programs affected by Title V, I am very concerned about 
this bill’s impact on WIC and its achievements. 

Under this bill, there is no guarantee that WIC’s integrated 
package of services would continue. The mere fact that WIC pro- 
vides formula and extra food does not explain its extraordinary suc- 
cess. Rather, that success lies with its unique combination of pre- 
ventive health service. 

No uniform guidelines or standards regulating the assistance in 
education are included in the bill. A State would therefore be free 
to dismantle a proven, carefully crafted package of services in favor 
of a much simpler scheme providing only food distribution and 
basic nutrition information. 

Please bear in mind that WIC funding totals only one eighth that 
of food stamps and only about 40 percent of the school lunch and 
related programs. Also, WIC’s administrative costs could probably 
not be reduced to the bill’s mandate of 5 percent without stripping 
many health care professionals from its ranks and eliminating the 
preventive services that WIC provides. 

I believe that in order to salvage even a minimal aid package for 
women and children while continuing to fund the larger programs, 
money strapped States would be forced to fire most WIC dieticians 
and nurses and scrap the health components. 

Please remember that WIC is a successful development in Ameri- 
ca’s most important capital, its children and families. We know 
that investment in WIC reduces government expenses. If we reduce 
investment in WIC, in the end we will spend more taxpayer money, 
not less. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman and Members of the committee, I ask 
that you reconsider H.R. 4’s block grant funding provisions. Please 
preserve WIC’s highly effective package of uniform standards of 
services, close cooperation with health care providers, and prescrip- 
tion food packages to meet nutritional needs of the women and 
children that I and my colleagues see every day. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Lukefahr follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF 

JAMES L. LUKEFAHR, MD 
MEDICAL DIRECTOR 

DRISCOLL CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL WIC PROGRAM 
CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 

BEFORE THE 

COMMITTEE ON ECONOMIC AND EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 1, 1995 
9:30 A.M., 2175 RAYBURN HOUSE OFFICE BUILDING 



Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee: 



My name is James L. Lukefahr, MD. I have been a practicing pediatrician for 14 years and 
currently am director of the outpatient clinics of Driscoll Children’s Hospital in Corpus Christi, 
Texas. 1 am also medical director of the Driscoll Children’s Hospital WIC Program, which 
serves a large, rural area of South Texas in addition to our hospital patients. Our WIC Program 
is unusual in that it serves a large number of children with serious medical conditions by virtue 
of its hospital affiliation. I do not receive any financial remuneration for my position with the 
WIC Program, but I am happy to serve in this capacity because the program permits me to treat 
my patients much more effectively. 

Thank you for allowing me to testify concerning the importance of the WIC Program to the 
health of our nation s mothers and children, and to the cost-effectiveness of this program’s 
provision of services. My statement will be divided into two parts. First, I will discuss the 
program’s purpose, function, and effectiveness, and show that WIC is distinct in several critical 
aspects from other Federal food assistance programs. I vrill conclude by offering a professional 
opinion on the probable impact of Title V of House Bill 4 on the continued operation of WIC. 
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A. The Purpose, Function and Effectiveness of the WIC Program. 

1. Congress has carefully defined the activities of the WIC Program. The Special 
Supplemental Food Program for Women, Infants, and Children, generally known as the WIC (for 
“Women, Infants, and Children”) Program, was authorized by Public Law 92-433 (1972) and 
began operations in 1974. Further refinement of WlC’s mission occurred under PL 94-105 
(1975) and PL 95-627 (1978). 

From its inception, the WIC Program was designed to serve a distinctly different purpose than 
were other supplemental food services such as Food Stamps or the School Lunch Program. That 
purpose, as stated in PL 94-105, is: 

“. . . to provide supplemental nutritious food as an adjunct to good health care during 
such critical times of growth and development in order to prevent the occurrence of 
health problems. . . . (S)upplemental foods will be made available to pregnant or lactating 
women and infants determined by competent professionals to be nutritional risks because 
of inadequate nutrition and inadequate income, in order to improve their health status.” 

PL 95-627 includes the following under its definition of “nutritional risk”: 

• “detrimental or abnormal nutritional conditions detectable by biochemical or 
anthropometric measurements”; 

• “other documented nutritionally related medical conditions”; 

• “dietary conditions that impair or endanger health”; and 

• “conditions that predispose persons to inadequate nutritional patterns. . . including but 
not limited to alcoholism and drug addiction.” 

2. Thus, WIC is not and has never been a “food handout” program. Instead, qualified health 
professionals (usually nutritionists and nurses) are empowered to identify women and children 
who are at risk for serious nutritional deficiencies. These professionals then intervene to correct 
or prevent those deficiencies through provision of nutritious foods, infant formula, education, 
and other forms of assistance. 

3. WIC is not welfare. Families can earn up to 185% of the Federal poverty level and still 
receive WIC services. In Texas, for example, a family of four earning $27,380 is WlC-eligible. 
In fact, 69% of Texas WIC families are working families; only 23% receive AFDC.* 

4. WIC is not an entitlement program. As noted in the excerpts from the enabling legislation, 
a woman or a child does not receive WIC services merely by being poor. The individual must 
meet the income requirement and have a nutritional risk as defined in the program’s guidelines. 
When a woman or her child is no longer at nutritional risk, she or he ceases to receive those 
services. 
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5. WIC is a program of tightly integrated services devoted to preventive health. The costs 
to society and to government imposed by nutrition-related disease in women and children are 
immense. WIC’s combination of specific food supplements (a health professional, not the 
participant, determines the type of food a participant receives based on his/her nutritional need), 
nutrition education, and close links to health-care providers has generated impressive savings in 
health care and other costs, as shown by the following well-documented examples: 

• The risk of premature birth is much higher for nutritionally deficient women, and the care 
of preterm infants is one of the most costly forms of modem health care. Average medical 
costs incurred by one very-low-birthweight infant (defined as an infant weighing less than 
1500 grams or 3 lb. 5 oz.) range from $12000 to $1 5000. A pregnant woman’s participation 
in WIC reduces the likelihood of bearing a very-low-birthweight infant by at least 27%, and 
forty-nine states have reported reduced neonatal (infants 28 days of age or less) mortality 
among WIC participants.^ Several sources have estimated that each dollar spent on WIC 
servic^es has saved between $1 .92 and $4.21 in pregnancy- and neonate- related Medicaid 
costs. The General Accounting Office estimates that the 1990 federal WIC expenditures of 
$296 million saved $853 million in health expenditures to treat prematurity and its related 
problems during the first year of life."* 

• In some ways an even more dramatic example of the impact of WIC is the near-eradication 
of childhood iron-deficiency anemia. Once very prevalent in the United States, iron 
deficiency has been linked to impaired intellectual and motor development and to behavior 
problems such as hyperactivity.^ The primary cause of childhood iron deficiency was the use 
of whole cow’s milk (which has virtually no iron content) in early infancy because of a 
mother’s choice not to breastfeed and/or inability to afford infant formula for her child. By 
1986, several states and cities were reporting unprecedented (threefold or better) declines in 
childhood iron-deficiency anemia, and these declines were directly attributable to high 
participation in WIC. ’ Although I have not seen documentation of the cost savings due to 
this dramatic decline in iron deficiency, substantial savings due to decreased hospitalization 
and blood transfusion, plus reduced utilization of special education services, are plausible. If 
WIC services were ever substantially curtailed, there is no doubt that iron-deficiency anemia 
would rapidly return as a major public health problem due to the high cost of infant formula 
for many families. 

6. WIC encourages responsible health choices. Even those people who understand WIC’s 
core activities are often unaware of the full scope of WIC’s activities in promoting healthful 
lifestyles among its participants. Examples of these activities include: 

• At least two nutrition education sessions are given to each participant within each six month 
certification period. These sessions cover the nutritional needs of women and children, how 
to shop for nutritious foods, and preparation of healthful meals. 

• WIC professionals emphasize the importance of regular medical and dental care, and 
regularly refer clients to health-care providers. 
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• Vigorous efforts to increase breastfeeding rates are underway in many areas. The Driscoll 
Hospital WIC Program, for instance, has tripled the prevalence of breastfeeding among its 
clients in the past two years.* 

• WIC Programs in Texas and other states also provide on-site childhood immunizations. 

7. WIC provides these services with a minimum number of personnel. A typical WIC 
Program site is staffed by a nutritionist (dietitian), a nurse, and support personnel. The Driscoll 
Hospital WIC Program, for example, employs three dietitians, two nurses, and eight clerical 
workers (paid at or near minimum wage) to serve 3600 clients per month using two permanent 
sites and a mobile unit. The average ratio for all Texas WIC programs is only two workers per 
1000 clients.^ 

8. WIC has low administrative costs. For a program that employs a large number of health- 
care professionals, WIC devotes a surprisingly small portion of its budget to administrative costs. 
In Fiscal Year 1993 for example. Federal outlays for WIC totalled $2,821,855,868, of which 
9.6% was devoted to administrative costs. 



These expenses are categorized as follows: 



PURPOSE 


EXPENSE 


PERCENT 


Food purchases for distribution to participants 


$2,114,708,519 


75.0 


Participant benefits 


435,426,525 


15.4 


Nutrition Education 


142,348,806 


5.0 


Breastfeeding Services 


23,575,091 


0.9 


Other Direct Client Services 


269,502,628 


9.5 


General Administration 


271,720,824 


9.6 


Total 


$2,821,855,868 


lOO.O 



9. WIC saves taxpayer money in innovative ways. In addition to being a low-cost provider of 
services, WIC has been a leader in developing novel ways of stretching the taxpayers’ dollars: 



• WIC is a model of cooperation with other organizations. Public health departments. Head 
Start programs, hospitals, and even schools or churches can become local WIC agencies. 

This allows maximum flexibility in the use of local resources such as space and personnel. 
Local WIC programs often co-locate with other social service agencies— again allowing 
maximum efficiency in sharing resources. 

• Most states have a formula rebate program, in which infant-formula makers return funds to 
state WIC programs in proportion to the number of enrol lees who receive the formula. These 
funds are in turn used to allow provision of service to more participants. Statewide infant 
formula contracts are awarded by competitive bidding processes which maximize the amount 
of these rebates. In 1994, this process generated $1.1 billion in rebate revenue, allowing the 
enrollment of L5 million additional clients. 
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B. The Likely Impaet of Redueed or Unrestrieted Bloek Grant Funding on the WIC 
Program. 

As indicated in the previous section, WIC differs from other Federal food assistance programs in 
fundamental ways: 

• WIC is a preventive-health program consisting of a tightly integrated package of 
predetermined food assistance, nutrition education, and direct links to health care. 

• WIC is not a welfare or entitlement program. Food and infant formula are dispensed only to 
clients who pass a dual test of income and nutritional risk, and only in conjunction with a 
program of nutrition education and health monitoring. 

• WIC is already highly cost-effective with a proven track record of saving tax dollars and low 
administrative costs. 

Title V of HR 4, the Personal Responsibility Act, proposes lumping funding for all USDA food 
assistance programs into a single block grant to each state. The bill would also reduce overall 
ftmding by 13% the first year and would remove nearly all Federal guidelines attached to food 
assistance funds. Further, eligibility for WIC would change from 185% of the Federal poverty 
level to the "lower living standard income level,” (reducing the number of eligible working 
families) and funding for administrative costs'would be capped at 5%.*^ 

Precisely because WIC differs so fundamentally from all the other food assistance programs 
affected by this bill, I am very concerned about the potential impact on WIC and its 
achievements. Under this bill, there is no guarantee that WIC’s integrated package of 
services would continue. The mere fact that WIC provides formula and extra food does not 
explain its extraordinary success; rather, that success lies with the unique combination of 
preventive-health services. The only meaningful step that HR 4 takes to preserve WIC is a 
provision which states that at least 12 percent of the block grant funds support food assistance 
and nutrition education for women, infants, and children. No uniform guidelines or standards 
regulating that assistance and education are included in the bill. A state would therefore be free 
to dismantle a proven, carefully crafted package of services in favor of a much simpler scheme 
providing only food distribution and basic education. Without uniform national levels of quality 
assurance, there would be no way of determining if the money was being spent effectively. 
Without national standards, the 12% set-aside for WIC in the proposed legislation would not 
preserve this multifaceted and effective program. 

Some observers may argue that states would not move to dismantle WIC, since state 
governments would also recognize the singular nature of WlCand fund it accordingly. These 
observers should bear in mind that WIC funding totals only 1/8 that of the Food Stamps program 
and only about 40% of the School Lunch and related programs. Also, WIC’s administrative 
costs could probably not be reduced to 5% without stripping many health-care professionals from 
its ranks and eliminating the preventive services WIC provides. I believe that, in order to salvage 
even a minimal aid package for women and children while continuing to fund the larger 
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programs, money-strapped states would be forced to fire most WIC dietitians and nurses and 
scrap WIC’s preventive-health components. 

This scenario seems particularly likely to me in view of the bill’s proposed massive funding cuts. 
HR 4 would reduce overall 1996 funding from $40.7 billion to $35.6 billion (a 12.7% 
difference).*^ With an abrupt funding cut of that magnitude, there is no chance that any of the 
involved programs would survive without a major downsizing of services. 

Although “downsizing of services” is the order of the day in Washington, please remember that 
to downsize WIC is to diminish a major investment in America’s most important capital~its 
children and families. We all regard as foolish the businessman who does not invest enough in 
his firm’s capital resources, because we know that such a decision will inevitably result in less 
profit in the long term. The situation is precisely the same with WIC: we know that investment 
in WIC reduces government expenses. Conversely, when we reduce investment in WIC, in the 
end we will spend more taxpayer money, not less. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee, please reconsider HR 4’s impact upon 
the quality and integrity of this program. I ask that you instead preserve specified funding of the 
various food assistance programs (particularly the WIC Program) at or near their current levels, 
and to continue your support of WIC’s highly productive package of services. If you feel that 
you must pursue block-grant funding, I ask you to preserve the current level of funding, which 
would at least make feasible the preservation at the state level of WIC services. 
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Chairman Goodling. Thank you. 

Mr. Boehlje. 

STATEMENT OF BOYD W. BOEHLJE, PRESIDENT, PELLA IOWA 
SCHOOL BOARD, PELLA SCHOOL DISTRICT 

Mr. Boehlje. Thank you, and good morning. 

My name is Boyd Boehlje and I am a local school board member 
from Pella, Iowa. I am also President of the National School Boards 
Association which represents over 95,000 local school board mem- 
bers across the county who make the key policy and fiscal deci- 
sions for local school districts. 

Like most school board members, I serve as a school board mem- 
ber in addition to my full-time professional responsibilities as an 
attorney in a small rural practice. Overwhelmingly, school board 
members are democratically elected and serve without financial 
compensation as I do. 

Today I would like to give you a little bit of our perspective on 
the proposal in H.R. 4 to consolidate the school lunch and other 
school nutrition programs. 

Let me describe briefly the school lunch program, which is the 
largest of the school nutrition programs. On an average school day, 
approximately 25 million children receive lunches through the pro- 
gram and about 95 percent of the public schools participate in this 
program. Participating schools receive payments partially subsidiz- 
ing each meal served and they may also receive donated food from 
USDA. 

These schools offer free and reduced price lunches to eligible chil- 
dren and provide meals that meet dietary guidelines. The logic of 
school nutrition programs is that these programs help low-income 
children learn. 

If a child is hungry or undernourished, the child is not only more 
likely to become sick but less likely to succeed in school. Serving 
these meals in school rather than at a different location provides 
another reason for many poor, at-risk children to attend classes 
regularly. 

Let me add that the effects of poor nutrition is pretty well docu- 
mented. A recent Tufts University report concluded that poor chil- 
dren who attend school hungry perform significantly below their 
non-hungry low-income peers on standardized tests. 

For all these reasons, I think it is particularly valuable to keep 
these school programs out of a larger block grant. But my greatest 
concern about the proposal before the committee is its impact on 
the numbers of children who receive meals through the pro^am. 
Based on my experiences at home in Pella and my knowledge of 
other school districts, I believe that H.R. 4 as currently drafted will 
not help America’s school children but indeed it is very likely to 
hurt them. 

Unless the committee modifies H.R. 4, the legislation will almost 
certainly mean that this program will not be able to provide mil- 
lions of school children with nutritious meals. 

At the national level, I estimate that, as drafted, H.R. 4 would 
result in cuts of approximately 17 percent in the school nutrition 
programs. I know that many communities I am familiar with in 
Iowa, the cuts in this range are even higher. i 
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Many communities in Iowa and across the Nation are likely to 
drop their participation in school nutrition programs. This would 
mean that all of the economically disadvantaged children would be 
likely to lose benefits of free or reduced price school meals. 

For these reasons, I urge the committee to modify H.R. 4 by tak- 
ing the school programs out of the larger block grant. 

Under the current law, the school nutrition pro^am contains im- 
portant safeguards to help ensure all eligible children are served. 
However, the Personal Responsibility Act contains no such safe- 
^ards. The lemslation ends the insurance that schools would at 
least be partially reimbursed for each meal that is provided for 
school children. 

The PRA as drafted converts the school lunch and other school 
nutrition programs from entitlements into a multi-program nutri- 
tional block grant subject to the annual appropriations process. 
Thus, adequate funding will be subject to the change in political 
whims as well as the enormous budgetary pressures on domestic 
discretionary spending. There is no guarantee that next year Con- 
gress would not feel forced to make reductions in these valuable 
programs. 

Thus, if H.R. 4 is enacted into law without modification, the 
availability of these programs to ensure that children are well 
nourished and ready to learn is likely to be seriously undermined. 

Since 95 percent of the public schools in this Nation participate 
in this program, these cutbacks will be felt in almost every commu- 
nity across the country. And I would like to make it clear that it 
will not only be the low-income urban school children that will suf- 
fer. As I mentioned before, I am a local board member from Iowa. 
And my hometown of Pella, and indeed in many suburban and 
nir^ districts across the country, this proposal, contained in PRA, 
is likely to have severe impact, and what impacts will these fund- 
ing reductions likely have? 

As a result of the changes in the PRA, other school districts 
across the country will have two choices. We can either dramati- 
cally increase the prices for meals and in many districts the school 
would have to increase the price of lunch by more than 50 percent. 
This price increase would cause many stuaents to drop out of the 
program. They would be priced out of the system. 

If enough schools start participating, then the schools would find 
themselves in the position of having a prohibitively expensive cost 
to continue the program and would cease participating. The result 
is that the poor students in these districts would lose the oppor- 
tunity to have nutritious meals. 

The other way a school district can make up for the loss of Fed- 
eral funding would be to finance more of the cost of the meal pro- 
-am through its own resources. I know firsthand from my work 
in Pella and my work with local school board members, the local 
funds are scarce. We are all fighting the balancing act that every 
local governmental agency has to fight in balancing the resources 
you have to allocate. 

In fact, many local school boards have had local bond issues 
voted down by the taxpayers and in most districts the money just 
isn’t there to make up for the Federal cutbacks in Federal nutrition 
programs. 
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In other cases, the additional local funds could be made available 
to make up for the loss of Federal funds. However, this is going to 
require local boards and superintendents to divert desperately 
needed funds from core academic programs to finance the school 
lunch program. Shifting resources to meeting nutritional needs of 
our students has the adverse effect of harming the academic pro- 
gramming. 

I would also like to offer a word of strong caution concerning the 
entitlement status of other nutritional programs such as WIC and 
food stamps. In the last 30 years we have made, many gains in re- 
ducing hunger among American children and it would be tragic if 
we were to endanger the progress that we have already made. 

So I urge the committee to avoid the block granting these other 
valuable nutritional programs unless you are certain that the 
changes will not endanger children’s health and their readiness to 
learn. 

I would like to conclude by reminding the committee Members 
that the block grant proposal in H.R, 4 will produce real cuts in 
school nutrition programs. It will impact schools in all commu- 
nities, including your own community. It is going to impact on the 
children who are going to school and learning their lessons in order 
to better themselves. 

So block granting school nutrition programs will harm the chil- 
dren whom you are trying to help through improving the welfare 
system. And of course taking the school nutrition programs out of 
the larger block grant would do nothing to prevent the committee 
from proceeding with significant welfare reform. 

I would like to thank the Members of this committee for this op- 
portunity to testify. I would be happy to work with the Members 
of the committee as well as staff to provide you with additional in- 
formation. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Boehlje follows:] 
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I. 




Good morning. My name is Boyd Boehlje, and I am a local school board member from 
Pella, Iowa. I am also President of the National School Boards Association which 
represents the over 95,000 local school board members across the country who make the 
key fiscal and policy decisions for school districts. 



Like most local school board members I serve as a board member in addition to my 
full-time professional responsibilities. Overwhelmingly, local school board members 



Today I will be reporting to you my perspective on the proposal in H.R. 4 to 
consolidate the School Lunch and the other school nutrition programs. 

IL SCHOOT. NUTRITION PROGRAMS 

The Congress and the American people appear committed to undertaking some type of 
major welfare reform. The American people also clearly want to reduce federal 
spending and make government more efficient. But does this mean we should rush 
into undertaking a major change in the school nutrition programs? I don't think so. 

Based on my experiences in Pella and my knowledge of other school districts, I believe 
H.R. 4 as currently drafted will not help America's school children — indeed it is likely 
to hurt them. And I do not believe that the American people or the Congress wants to 
make government smaller by reducing schoolchildren's opportunities to receive 
nutritious meals. In fact, the current proposal to consolidate these programs runs a 
great risk of endangering the health and educational opportunities of America's school 
children. For this reason, I urge the Committee to modify H.R. 4 by taking the school 
programs out of the nutrition block grant. Of course, such a step would do nothing to 
prevent the Conunittee from proceeding with significant welfare reform. 
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are democratically elected and serve without financial compensation as I do myself. 
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But first let me briefly describe the School Lunch Program, the largest of the school 
nutrition programs. On an average school day 25 million children receive lunches 
through the program. And about 95% of the public schools participate in the program. 
Participating schools receive payments partially subsidizing each meal served and they 
may also receive donated food from USDA. These schools offer free and reduced price 
lunches to eligible children and provide meals that meet dietary guidelines. 



The logic of school nutrition programs is that these programs help low-income children 
learn. If a child is hungry or undernourished the child is not only more likely to 
become sick but is less likely to succeed at school. I also like to think that providing 
these meals at school, rather than at a different location, provides another reason for 
many poor, at-risk children to continue to attend classes regularly. The effects of poor 
nutrition are well documented. A recent Tufts University Center on Hunger, Poverty, 
and Nutrition Policy statement on "The Link Between Nutrition and Cognitive 
Development in Children" concluded that "poor children who attend school hungry 
perform sigruficantly below non-hungry low income peers on standardized tests." For 
all these reasons, I think it is particularly valuable to maintain the distinct character of 
these programs and to keep these programs out of the larger nutrition block greint. 

But my greatest concern about the proposal before the Committee is its impact on the 
numbers of children who benefit from the program. Unless this Committee modifies 
H.R. 4 the legislation will almost certainly mean that this program will not be able to 
provide millions of school children with the nutritious meals they need. At the national 
level we estimate that as drafted H.R. 4 would result in cuts of approximately 17 
percent. And I know that in many communities I am familiar with in Iowa the cuts 
would be in this rzmge or even higher. Some communities are likely to drop their 
participation in the school nutrition program entirely — meaning that all of the 
economically disadvantaged children would lose the benefits of free or reduced-price 
school meals. 
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Under current law the school nutrition program contains important safeguards to help 
insure that all eligible children are served. Schools receive automatic partial 
reimbursement from the federal goverrunent for all the school meals they serve. 
However, the FRA contains no such safeguard. The legislation ends this insurance that 
schook will be at least partially reimbursed for each meal that is provided for 
schoolchildren. 

The FRA as drafted converts the School Lunch and the other school nutrition progreuns 
from entitlements into a multi-progrcun nutrition block grant subject to the aimual 
appropriations process. Thus, adequate funding will be subject to the changing 
political winds as well as the enormous budgetary pressures on domestic discretionary 
spending. There is no guarantee that next year the Congress would not feel forced to 
make deep reductions in these valuable programs. Thus if H.R 4 is enacted into law 
without modification the ability of these programs to insure that children are well 
nourished and ready to learn is likely to be seriously imdermined. 

Several other specifics of the FRA cause me great concern; 

1) In FY 96 the FRA allows a maximum of $35.6 billion for the new nutrition block 
grant. As little as 20% of each state’s grant could be used for the school nutrition 
program. This low authorization level as well as the low floor for state 
investment in school nutrition programs is likely to result in significantly 
reduced meal opportunities for schoolchildren. 

2) The block granting of this program would eliminate the state matching 
requirements. As a result of this elimination local school districts would lose 
additional support for school nutrition programs. 
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3) Under H.R. 4 the eligibility criteria for reduced price lunches will be 

significantly narrowed. As a result many youngsters who live in families that 
have real difficulty making ends meet are likely to lose access to reduced price 
meals. 

For all these reasons I urge members of the Committee to withdraw the school nutrition 
programs from the block grant. 

Since 95% of public schools participate in this program these cutbacks will be felt in 
almost every commuiuty across the country. And I’d just like to make clear that it will 
not only be low-income urban schoolchildren that will suffer. As I mentioned before I 
am a local board member from Iowa. In my home town of Pella and indeed in many 
suburban and rurcd districts across the country the proposal contained in the PRA is 
also likely to have a severe impact. 

What impact will these funding reductions likely have on my district and on other 
districts across the country? As a result of the changes in the PRA a school district like 
mine will have two choices. We can dramatically increase prices for meals. In many 
districts schools would have to increase the price of bur lunch by more than 50%. This 
price increase would cause many students to drop out of the program. 

If enough students stopped participating many school districts would find it 
prohibitively expensive to continue in the program and would cease participating. The 
result is that the poor students in these districts would lose this opportunity to have 
nutritious meals. 

The other way a school district could make up for the loss of federal funding would be 
to finance more of the costs of the meal program through its own resources. Many local 
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school districts could not afford to subsidize these programs further even if we desired 
to. 

One of local school board members' primary responsibilities is to vote on a district’s 
budget and I know first hand and from my colleagues that local funds are very scarce. 
In fact many local school boards have had local bond issues voted down by taxpayers. 
In many districts the money is just not there to make up for the federal cutbacks in 
these programs. 

In other cases additional local funds could be made available to make up for the loss of 
federal funds. However, this would require local school boards a nd superintendents 
to divert more desperately needed funds from core_Academic programs toJinance the 
school lunch program . Shifting additional resources toward meeting the nutritional 
needs of our students would harm academic progreimming. 

I would also like to address briefly the issue of block grants to states. I strongly 
support changes which could free local educators from excessive administrative 
burdens and costly federal mandates. For this reason just two weeks ago I testified 
before a joint House-Senate Committee in support of H.R. 5 and S. 1 the unfunded 
mandates legislation. But 1 do not sharejmany individuals* blind faith in b lock 
granting funds to states as a way to empower local educators . 

As a local policy maker I am familiar with how states can micro-manage local officials 
and require excessive paperwork. From my perspective block granting funds to the 
states with few strings attached provides no guarantee of insuring local flexibility. 

Moreover, communities would lose at least one benefit of the federal school nutrition 
legislation; the provision that requires states to provide some matching funds for school 
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nutrition programs. Elimination of this provision of federal law would result in local 
schools losing significant funding. When it comes to block grants' actual impact on 
local schools, the devil is in the details. 

I would also like to offer a word of caution concerning ending the entitlement status of 
the other nutrition programs such as WIC and Food Stamps. I have been a strong 
advocate of coordinating effectively children's health and nutrition programs because I 
believe these programs improve children's ability to learn. In the last 30 years we have 
made many gains in reducing hunger among American children and it would be tragic 
if we were to endanger the progress we have made. So I urge the Committee to avoid 
undertaking major changes in these other nutrition programs unless you are certain the 
changes will not endanger children's health and their readiness to learn. 

ra. roNCLusiQisj 



I would like to conclude by reminding members of the Committee that the block 
granting proposal in H.R. 4 will produce real cuts in school nutrition programs. This 
money matters. And since almost 95% percent of local public schools participate it will 
impact on schools in your community. It will impact on the children that are going to 
school and learning their lessons in order to better themselves. So it will harm the 
children that you are trying to help through improving the welfare system. 

I would like to thank members of this Committee for this opporturuty to provide you 
with information about school nutrition programs. I would be happy to work with 
members of the Committee as well as staff to provide any further information you 
desire. 
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Chairman Goodling. It would be unfair at this time to start 
turning the light on. We forgot to do it with the first witness. Keep 
in mind all of us make our living talking, and we are anxious. Any 
summarizing you can do would be appreciated so that we can move 
on rapidly. 

I must introduce the next witness for Mr. Fawell, because he 
would like to welcome one of our witness. Joan Taylor is the Execu- 
tive Director of the DuPage Senior Citizens Council located in Mr. 
Fawelfs district. And I will put the rest of my remarks in Mr. Fa- 
well’s behalf in the record. I understand Mr. Fawell will be here 
later. He is going back and forth between committees like we all 

are. , .-.i . 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Fawell as presented by Chair- 
man Goodling follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Harris W. Fawell, a Representative in Congress from the 
State of Illinois as presented by Chairman Goodling 

I would like to welcome one of our witnesses, Joan Taylor, who is a constituent 
of Harris Fawell, a Member of ^e committee. Ms. Taylor is the Executive Director 
of the DuPage Senior Citizens Council located in Mr. Fa well’s district in Illinois. 
The Council operates the Nutrition lh*ogram and Home Maintenance Program which 
served more tnan 5,000 area senior citizens during 1995. Ms. Taylor has also been 
appointed as a delegate to the 1995 White House Conference on Aging. Due to a 
scheduling conflict, Mr. Fawell is not able to be here to introduce Ms. Taylor, but 
I understand diat he will be present later in the hearing. 

Chairman Goodling. Ms. Taylor. 

STATEMENT OF JOAN TAYLOR, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
DUPAGE SENIOR CITIZENS COUNCIL 

Ms. Taylor. Thank you, Mr. Goodling. 

I am a social worker and I represent the DuPage Senior Citizens 
Council, a not-for-profit agency in DuPage County, which is a sub- 
urban area of Chicago. We provide nutrition and home mainte- 
nance programs for older people and for their families. I represent 
4,400 nutrition program participants and 1,800 volunteers who 
serve them. 

I am presenting the testimony this morning to express really my 
dismay at the proposed Title V of H.R. 4 in its potential effect on 
older Americans. 

I began my work in 1960 in the inner city in Chicago when we 
didn’t have an Older Americans Act, and the only choice if your 
family couldn’t take care of you was for an older person to go into 
a nursing home. 

The aging network today encourages public and private partner- 
ships. We receive support from United Way, churches, businesses, 
volunteers and other social agencies. 

Our participants contribute to the cost of their service. Last year 
in our area, participants contributed 38 percent of the cost. The nu- 
trition program as authorized by the Older Americans Act is the 
most effective preventive program we as a Nation have to prevent 
institutionalization of older people. 

Our program also is cost effective. Often it is a hot nutritious 
meal that makes it possible for an older person to come home from 
the hospital. We did a survey of our home-delivered meal clients 
and found out that 36 percent of them confirmed that they might 
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have to go into a nursing home if they didn’t get a home delivered 
meal. 

We can provide a meal for $4.37 a day. That includes all admin- 
istrative costs. Less than half of that is Federal money. One day 
in a hospital costs about $1,000, of which Medicare pays 80 per- 
cent. 

Second, I believe that the proposal for placing the senior nutri- 
tion program in a block grant with welfare food programs puts the 
entire community-based social system for keeping seniors out of 
nursing homes in great danger. Seniors would have to submit to 
means tests to receive meals. Again, this was the whole idea of the 
Older Americans Act, was to take the senior portion out of the 
means testing portion. 

We would exclude people who have physical and mental limita- 
tions, high medical expenses, seniors who live alone, and seniors 
who struggle to maintain themselves and living just above the pov- 
erty level. Who would tell these people that they are to be excluded 
from that program? 

Limiting senior participation would decimate our program be- 
cause it would make it much more expensive to serve a few people. 
Yet, the ineligible people pay a substantial part of their cost. 

I understand that tne goal of this Act is to increase local involve- 
ment and to save money. I believe placing the nutrition program 
in the block grant would have the opposite effect. It is my view 
that there would be no savings because of the greater cost of Med- 
icaid and Medicare programs. And local resources would be lost be- 
cause private citizens and businesses do not augment programs 
like food stamps. 

In the question period I would be happy to address some alter- 
native ideas for cost saving. But in no way do I want to imply that 
we can stand a reduction in costs and do the same job. 

For 30 years the Older Americans Act nutrition program has 
worked effective in helping frail people live in dignity. Its success 
in part is due to the high standards set at the Federal level as well 
as the participation oi the State and the grassroots involvement 
through the area agencies. 

This important system of checks and balances and the ability to 
transfer funds between services limits administrative costs and 
keeps the bulk of funds going into the services. And older people 
are involved at every level. 

In closing, I urge you to take more time to study this complex, 
issue. I understand that there is a national evaluation right now 
of the congregate and home-delivered meals program. I urge you to 
extend the Older Americans Act until you have had time to study 
the results of this comprehensive evaluation. 

Please don’t change a system that is working for the benefit of 
older people. 

Thank you so much. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Taylor follows:] 
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Testimony to the House Economic and Educational Opportunities Committee, 
February 1 , 9:30 a.m. by Joan Taylor, M.S.W., Executive Director, DuPage Senior 
Citizens Council, DuPage County, Illinois. 

( 



My name is Joan Taylor and I have worked with older Americans since 1960. I am 
a masters level social worker and Executive Director of DuPage Senior Citizens 
Council, a not for profit agency, serving seniors and their families in DuPage 
County, Illinois, a Chicago suburb, for twenty years by providing nutrition, home 
maintenance and volunteer opportunities. I represent 1,000 members, 1,800+ 
volunteers, and 4,418 Nutrition Program participants. 

I am presenting this testimony to you Mr. Chairman and to the House Economic 
and Educational Opportunities Committee to express my dismay at the proposed 
Title V of H.R. 4, "The Personal Responsibility Act" and its potential affect on older 
Americans. 

First I want to impress upon you the many ways the Older Americans Act is a 
success story using DuPage Senior Citizens Council as a case study. 

The aging, network encourages public-private partnerships with support from 
United Ways, social agencies, churches, volunteers, corporations and business. 
All Nutrition Program participants are asked to contribute to the cost of any service 
they receive. Last year our participants contributed 38% of the cost of the Nutrition 
Program. (Attachment A) 

The Nutrition Program as authorized by the Older Americans Act is the most 
effective preventative program we as a nation have for keeping senior citizens out 
of hospitals and nursing homes. As such, it is both a humanitarian and cost 
effective program. Older Americans want to stay in their own homes as long as 
possible, maintaining their independence and quality of life. Often a hot nutritious 
home delivered meal is the key element to discharging a senior from the hospital. 
These meals support families in their efforts to keep seniors out of institutions. In 
a recent client survey, 36% of home delivered meal participants confirmed that 
without the meals they might have to go into a nursing home. (Attachment B) 

The Nutrition Program is more cost effective than institutionalization. Let me back 
that up with some figures. We provide a meal for $4.37 a day, of which less than 
half is federal money. One day in a hospital often costs $1,000 with Medicare 
paying 80%. One day in a nursing home costs about $100. (Attachment A) 
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Second, I believe the Title V of H.R. 4 proposal for placing the senior Nutrition 
Program in a block grant with welfare food programs puts the entire community 
based service system for senior in great danger. I believe the community based 
networks that helps seniors stay in their own homes would be lost for ever if 
congress votes to place the Nutrition programs in a welfare block grant 

If the Nutrition program were placed with other welfare programs, seniors would 
have to submit to means testing to receive meals. Those who would be excluded 
by means testing could Include seniors with physical or mental limitations, high 
medical expenses, seniors living alone and seniors who have struggled to maintain 
themselves and have just a bit more than $7,360. We target our services not only 
to seniors with low incomes but also those who are frail and disabled, minorities, 
those who have limited ability to speak English, those who live alone and those 
over 75 years of age. Who will tell them that they are excluded from the program? 

I don't want to be the one, do you? 

Limiting senior participation by means tests would decimate the program and make 
it impossible or very expensive to serve the eligible. Yet these ineligible people 
need services and indeed pay a substantial part of the cost. 

In the words of nursing home administrator Wesley Ringdahl, President of Fairview 
Villages, "1 have yet to see an older person who was not devastated when their 
financial resources were exhausted and they were required to accept public 
assistance." (See attachment C). 

We see an important trend toward greater intergenerational cooperation. Our 
senior leaders are deeply concerned about the effects of poverty and malnutrition 
on young people. My Board has gone on record as supporting food programs for 
the hungry of any age. Placing seniors in competition with younger people is not 
a good direction for this country. 

I understand that the goal of this act is to increase local involvement and save 
money. I believe placing the Nutrition Program in the H.R. 4 block grant would 
have the opposite effect. It is my view that there would be no savings because 
there would be increased Medicaid/Medicare costs. Much money would be wasted 
by administering means tests. Local resources would be lost because private 
citizens and businesses do not pay to augment programs like food stamps. 

In the question period. I'd be happy to discuss some alternative ideas for cost 
savings. 
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For thirty years the Older Americans Act Nutrition Program has worked effectively 
in helping frail older people live in dignity. Its success is due in part to the high 
standards set at the federal level as well as the participation of the states and the 
grassroots involvement through the Area Agencies at the local level. This 
important system of checks, balances and the ability to transfer funds between 
services limits administrative cost and keeps the bulk of the funds going into 
services. Older people are involved at every level with advisory boards. There 
has been no national scandal attached to aging services In 30 years. 

In closing, I urge you take more time to study this complex issue. I understand that 
a national evaluation of congregate and home delivered meal programs is currently 
underway. Please extend the Older Americans Act until youVe had time to weigh 
the results of this comprehensive evaluation. 



As responsible citizens we support the goal of local involvement and cost savings. 
Following are some ideas to accomplish these worthy goals. 

I believe it is important to streamline and simplify the Older Americans Act, reduce 
paperwork and thus limit administrative costs at all levels. One reform would be 
to consolidate the smaller titles such as preventive health, abuse prevention, 
pension counseling etc. under supportive services. 

Another reform would be to allow even greater flexibility at the local level in utilizing 
the allocations according to the priority needs of seniors in the communities. For 
example, in our area, the need for Home Delivered Meals has dramatically 
increased, but the funding is much greater for congregate than home delivered 
meals. We have to request the Area Agency for a transfer from one category to 
another. The Area Agency makes a request to the state and the state to the 
federal. It would be more efficient and require less administrative cost to allow the 
Area Agencies at the local level make the determination with input from the 
communities and the approval of the state. 

The community based agencies would in some instances be in a good position to 
increase senior contributions if there were greater flexibility in methods of achieving 
this. Our situation may be very different from a rural area or a metropolitan area 
as to how this might be done. For example, the current legislation prohibits us 
from using a sliding scale fee schedule. 
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Attachment A 

Cost Analysis of Meals provided by DuPage Senior Citizens Councti 

Per Meal Cost $4.37 



Participant Contribution 


$1.67 


38% 


Older Americans Act Grant 


$1.23 


28% 


US Department of Agriculture 


$ .65 


15% 


State Funds 

Community Contributions 


$ .53 


12% 


United Way, individual 


$ .29 


7% 


These costs include food and administrative expenses, 
include a calculation for volunteer time as in-kind. 


They do 



Seniors avoid hospitalization or nursing home stays by improving their nutrition with 
regular participation in a senior nutrition program. A significant cost savings not 
only for the Federal government is realized with community based programs. 

The cost in DuPage of an additional day in the hospital ranges between $650 to 

$1,000. Medicare covers 80% or $520 to $800. The same amount of federal 

dollars could provide up to 426 Council meals. 

The cost in DuPage of a day in a nursing home for skilled care ranges between 
$80 and $171 .50. While M^icaid pays $68 per day for nursing home care, our 
program could use. The same amount would to supply home delivered meals to 
36 participants. 

Demographics - DuPage Senior Citizens Councii Nutrition Program 

DuPage 60+ population 

1980 68,310 or 12% of total population 

2010 181,967 or 18% of total population 

The Nutrition Program served 4,418 senior participants during FY 1994 

or approximately 4.6% of the total sixty and over population. Average Daily 
number of meals 1,298; 867 Home Delivered and 431 Congregate Meals. 

1,596 in the Home Delivered Meal and 2,822 in the Congregate program 
1,955 who live alone and 2,476 who are over 75 years of age 
489 who reported they have income at or below poverty level 
52 who are non English speaking 

8 who are African American, 41 Asian/Pacific Islanders and 
35 who are Hispanic 

To meet the needs of a growing senior population, the Council must continue to be as 
flexible as possible responding to community needs. The volunteer corps must be 
expanded and alternatives found to help seniors remain in their own homes. Local 
financial resources must be developed to meet the increasing demand. 

4 • 
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Attachment B 

Responses to the National Association of Meal Programs Survey 

In December, 1994 the DuPage Senior Citizens Council mailed a National 
Association of Meal Programs survey to all nutrition program participants 
along with a request to contribute to the Council. Here are some highlights 
of their responses to the survey. 

89% of the Home Delivered Meal and 51% of the Congregate 
participants agreed that the nutrition program meals are their 
most important source of nutrition. 

Of the Home Delivered Meal participants completing the survey... 

36% Confirmed that without Home Delivered meals they might have 
to go into a nursing home. 

73% Indicated it would be difficult to "find another way of getting 
nutritious meals on a regular basis" without Home Delivered 
Meals. 

88% Agreed that the personal contact with those who deliver meals 
is important to them. 

83% Believe they now contribute a "fair share" to the program, 42% 
are willing to contribute more "if it would allow me and others to 
continue to receive meals". 

Of the Congregate participants completing the survey... 

94% Agreed that the contact with other participants at the meal 
program is important to them. 

76% Responded that if they became physically unable to go to a 
dining center, they would probably apply for home delivered 
meals. 

96% Believe they now contribute a "fair share" to the program, 57% 
are willing to contribute more "if it would allow me and others to 
continue to receive meals" 

There were responses from 153 or 10% of the Home Delivered Meal participants 
and 100 or 4% of the Congregate participants. 1/12/95 
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Attachment C 




FAIRVIEW 
MINISTRIES, INC. 



210 Village Drive * Downers Grove, IL 60516-3036 
(708) 769-6000 * FAX (708) 769-6020 



January 23, 1995 



The Honorable Karris W. Fawell 
House of Representatives 
Longworth HOB 
Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Mr. Fawell: 

We are writing in regard to the Older Americans Act and 
specifically the Senior Nutrition Program that is part of that 
Act. 

Fairview Baptist Home has worked in concert with the DuPage 
S^j^or Citizens Council to provide both meals and volunteers for 
transportation of these meals to seniors in our community. We 
understand that proposed changes in this Act would remove the 
senior nutrition programs and place then in a welfare block grant 
to the states. Home Delivered Meals is nci a welfare pregram. 

In fact, its presence serves to keep seniors of f of the welfare 
roles by allowing them to live longer in their own homes and 
thereby either delay or eliminate the very expensive institu- 
tional alternative. In addition to this, by keeping them off 
welfare, it allows them to maintain pride and dignity in the 
midst of a period of time when they experience many losses. I 
have yet to see an older person who was not devastated when their 
financial resources were exhausted and they were reguired to 
accept pxiblic assistance. 

We request that you be advocate for the seniors in your 
congressional district and for the nation by ma.king every effort 
to retain the Senior Nutrition Program as part of the Older 
Americans Act. 

Thank you very much for your assistance and support. 







Wesley P. Ringdahl, C7ACHCA 
President 
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Participant Experiences 



Attachment D 



Letter from Congregate Participant 

"I am a diabetic, and, as such, I have special diet needs and restrictions. Several 
mornings weekly I come to participate in senior activities. I have tried for a year 
to find a place for lunch that is not too expensive, too slow, too far away or not 
beyond my diabetic diet. As a result I have not followed my diet and have felt the 
effects on my health. 

In this program, I get a balanced diet with special substitutions well within my time 
frame. The food is good and well chosen, and I can afford it on my teacher's 
pension. 

This has been a great help to my health. Unless I can find some way to keep my 
special diet. I shall have to go on insulin. With these meals, I probably can avoid 
this." 

Home Delivered Meal Participant ... 

is the primary caregiver for his wife who is suffering from Alzheimers. Their home 
delivered meals assure that they receive one balanced meal each day. One day 
he was not at home to receive the meal when the volunteer arrived. The Dining 
Center Director called and he began crying, saying that it was one of his wife's 
"difficult" days. He was unable to get her home from her Dr.'s appointment in time 
to receive the meal. The Director took two meals over and learned that he would 
welcome any support. One of the volunteers who delivers their meals (a young 
man of 82) had cared for his wife who also had Alzheimers. This volunteer 
arranged to deliver George's meals last so they had time to visit and they began 
attending an Alzheimers support group together. When the time came for his wife 
to enter a nursing home, he had the support of others to guide him through making 
this difficult decision. 

Congregate participant 

A 75 year old World War II veteran participates daily in the Nutrition Program. He 
uses a walker; but is still able to drive. He has a regular medical check up at 
Hines VA Medical Center and has had the meal program menu approved by 
hospital staff. When his military records were lost, he spent almost two years 
researching and writing his experiences as a Marine in the South Pacific. A 
secretary at the Center offered to type the paper. As a result, he was awarded the 
Purple Heart on May 3, 1991 . He chose to have the ceremony with all his friends 
from the Center in attendance. 

Congregate and Home Delivered Meal Participant... 

lives at home with her son. She kept putting of a needed hip replacement surgery. 
When her son became engaged, she had the surgery. She discontinued meals 
during the time she spent at a rehabilitation center. One of her volunteer drivers 
visited her at the center. They phoned to say her mood had improved from that 
visit and her therapy was progressing with much more enthusiasm. She came 
home, continued therapy, and eventually recovered enough to come for 
Congregate meals. The social benefits of her participation allowed her son to feel 
free to marry and she walked him down the aisle! 
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Chairman Goodling. Thank you. 

Mr. Temple-West. 

STATEMENT OF PATRICK F. E. TEMPLE-WEST, DIRECTOR, NU- 
TRITION DEVELOPMENT SERVICES, ARCHDIOCESE OF 

PHILADELPHIA 

Mr. Temple-West. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Grood morning to Mr. Greenwood, in whose district we provide 
many child nutrition programs. 

I direct an office of the Roman Catholic Archdiocese of Philadel- 
phia. This office is charged with providing meals and other food as- 
sistance programs to children and the needy. This office, called Nu- 
tritional Development Services, operates all of the federally sub- 
sidized child meals programs that serve mostly needy children. 

I have attached a sheet which will give you an idea of the size 
of our programs. NDS also provides other Federal, State and non- 
government supported food programs to the needy. In the past 
NDS has operated the elderly nutrition program. 

We applaud the opening up of the Federal food assistance pro- 
grams for serious examination. It will foster debate and ensure 
that they are meeting the expectations of the American people; 
namely that they are needed, that they work, and that they are 
cost efficient. 

Thank you for asking for the input of a frontline provider. We 
providers have to deliver what Congress and the administration 
proposes. We see this process as opening discussion, weighing all 
alternatives, and arriving at consensus. 

Your initiative has certainly stirred things up. Ideas are being 
floated that would have been unthinkable six months ago. The rev- 
olution of renewal and innovation is upon us. 

Our initial reaction to Title V of H.R. 4 is puzzlement. We ques- 
tion the appropriateness of including child meals or WIC or even 
the elderly nutrition program in a bill to restore the American fam- 
ily, reduce illegitimacy, control welfare spending and reduce wel- 
fare dependence. 

We would argue that the primary purpose of child meals pro- 
grams is to preserve the health of the child and to achieve other 
goals such as better educational performance and lower health 
costs. We note that the elderly nutrition program is not even 
means tested. This bill changes the whole rationale of these pro- 
grams. 

An example of the effect of this change in rationale can be seen 
on our special milk program. This program contributes to the 
health of children, their educational performance, and encourages 
the consumption of milk. 

We provide this program in 23 schools located in working and 
middle class neighborhoods; 3,400 working and middle class chil- 
dren get a half pint of milk for 10 cents each day. This legislation 
would eliminate this benefit. These working and middle class fami- 
lies would now have to pay between 25 and 35 cents for the same 
milk. Our program would cease. The consumption of milk would 
fall by at least two-thirds, and the health, educational and con- 
sumption benefits would be lost. 
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Title V sets out an extreme position. It provides a good starting 
place and we would hope there is room for discussion and com- 
promise. We recommend that the revolutionary change in purpose 
of these programs be given time to be adequately debated, and if 
agreed upon, achieved over a longer period of time than is pres- 
ently anticipated. 

The legislation brings four separate areas of change and chal- 
lenge to NDS, to my office, at the local level. They are: that only 
needy children can be assisted; capping funding — ^funding can be 
capped without block grants; block grants to States; and removal 
of administrative regulations. 

Capping funding gives us most concern. If it is difficult to cap 
school meals, it is more difficult to cap childcare meals. All of these 
child meals programs are interrelated and face similar problems in 
this regard. It is the child who comes for food, not the parent, as 
in other programs. The child does not understand why he or she 
cannot get a meal. The current entitlement for child meals pro- 
grams should be continued. 

This provision will also have the most administrative impact. It 
will turn the programs on their heads. Capping the program would 
probably change the method of reimbursement from a performance- 
based model to a grant model similar to that of the elderly nutri- 
tion program. This model will be difficult, if not impossible, for sin- 
gle site and small providers to follow. 

We recommend that all of the child meals programs be removed 
from this legislation and considered separately as a group. We rec- 
ommend the consideration be given to reducing costs for more effi- 
cient administration and that costs be reduced by modifying bene- 
fits, and as this legislation implies, thereby reducing dependency. 

We offer the following suggestion that we think can achieve the 
goals of H.R. 4 without hardship, in the spirit of cooperation and 
partnership for providing a service that is needed, that works, and 
is delivered effectively. 

These are examples for reducing program cost, for reducing bene- 
fits. They are advanced with some hesitancy. If we can think of 
these, there must be others, perhaps more appropriate. We are not 
social scientists and have no idea if reduction of benefits will re- 
duce dependency. Our own anecdotal experience is that reduction 
of benefits in the elderly community increases homelessness. 

If benefits are to be reduced, we suggest that benefits be reduced 
for older children rather than younger children. For example, con- 
sideration could be given for eliminating subsidies served to senior 
high students. By this age the nutritional experience of the school 
meals program should be bearing fruit. 

We note that the upper age limit for children seems to be arbi- 
trary and for administrative convenience. We aren’t sure for the 
scientific reason for setting it at 18. The upper limit for childcare 
meals is 12. 

We suggest that consideration be given to permitting schools and 
childcare centers to accept a nominal payment for all meals. The 
reimbursement could reduce by a lesser amount to encourage par- 
ticipation. This would allow the option to accept the money or ab- 
sorb loss. 
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We suggest limiting childcare center eligibility to geographic 
areas specified under the meals program. This would appear to 
support goals of H.R. 4. 

We suggest considering replacing the nutrition education train- 
ing program funding with an option or requirement that a percent- 
age of the program costs to a sponsor of child meals programs goes 
for nutrition education. 

Reduced program cost through administrative efficiencies. Here 
we make these recommendations without reservation or equivo- 
cation as an area where we see that change is needed. We need 
only one child meals program. There are two major laws governing 
child meals programs, the National School Lunch Act and the Child 
Nutrition Act. The location of each program in these two laws is 
historical and arbitrary. 

For example, school lunch is governed by one. School breakfast 
by the other. We recommend that they be combined into one piece 
of legislation. 

There are five sets of reflations regulating each program. We 
recommend one set of regulations for all of them. We recommend 
one program be created providing meals to children in different lo- 
cations under different circumstances and just as the childcare pro- 
gram now does, with different reimbursement rates and adminis- 
trative requirements. These can be specified for each of the special 
circumstances such as in school, during the summer, in childcare, 
or in homeless shelters, et cetera. 

At the very least, this recommendation would half the legislative 
overhead of these programs, reduce the number of entitled pro- 
grams by four, reduce the code of Federal regulations by a quarter 
of an inch, reduce the legislative staff time and cost, reduce legisla- 
tive printing cost, reduce the USDA staff time writing the legisla- 
tion, reduce printing costs to the code of Federal regulations and 
possibly reduce the number of USDA and administrative staff 
overseeing the programs. 

Since most officials sponsor one type of program, most sponsors 
will not see much change. But those who sponsor more than one 
type would greatly benefit. There would be one set of procurement 
standards, one set of eligibility standards, one set of audit review 
procedures, et cetera. 

Thank you for the opportunity to come before you at this most 
important time. I would be happy to address any questions or con- 
cerns the committee may have. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Temple-West follows:] 
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My name is Patrick Temple- West. I direct an office of the Roman Catholic Archdiocese of 
Philadelphia called Nutritional Development Services. This office is charged with providing meals 
and other food assistance to children and the needy. This office operates all of the federally 
subsidized meals programs serving mostly needy children. I have attached a sheet which wiU give 
you an idea of the size of oiir programs. NDS also provides other federal, state, and non- 
government supported food programs to the needy. In the past NDS has operated the elderly 
nutrition program. 

We a{^aud the opening up of federal food assistance programs for serious examinatioa It will 
foster debate and ensure that they are meeting the expectations of the American people; namely 
that th^r are needed, that they work, and that they are cost efficient. 

Thank you for asking for the input of a front-line provider, we providers have to deliver what 
congress and the administration proposes. 

We sec this process as opening discussion, weighing alternatives, and arriving at consensus. Your 
initiative has certainly stirred things up. The immediate beneficiaries have been telephone 
companies and fax machine sellers. Ideas are being floated that would have been unthinkable six 
months ago The revolution of renewal and innovation is upon us. 

Our initial reaction to Title V of HR4 is puzzlement. We question the appropriateness of 
including child meals programs or WIC in a bill "To restore the American family, reduce 
illegitimacy, control welfare spending and reduce welfrre dependence." We would argue that the 
primary purpose of child meals programs is to preserve the health of the child and to achieve other 
goals such as better educational performance and lower health costs. We note that the elderly 
nutrition program is not even means tested. 

This bill changes the whole rationale of these programs. 

An example of the effect of this change can be seen on our special milk program. This program 
contributes to the health of children, their educational performance, and encourages the 
consumption of milk. We provide this program in 23 schools located in working and middle class 
neighborhoods. 3,400 working and middle class children get a half pint of milk for 10 cents each 
day. This legislation would eliminate this benefit. These working and middle class families would 
now have to pay between 25 and 35 cents for the same milk. Our program would cease. The 
consumption of milk would fall by about two thirds and the health, educational, and consumption 
benefits would be lost. 

Title V sets out. an extreme position. It provides a good starting place and we would hope that 
there is room for discussion and compromise. We recommend that the revolutionary change in 
purpose of the programs be given time to be adequately debated, and if agreed upon be, achieved 
over a longer time period than is presently anticipated. 
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The legislation brings four separate areas of change and challenge to NDS ai the local level. They 
are^ only needy children can be assisted; capping funding (funding can be capped without block 
grants); block grants to states; removal of administrative regulations. 

Only needy children to be assisted 

If we understand the Lower Living Income Standards, the upper limit of eligibility would be, for 
NDS in the Northeast, about 170% of poverty. This is a little less than the reduced price cut-off, 
but fbr us, the difieroaoe is ne^^ble Other areas of the country with £0erent limits may have 
difierent concerns. Since NDS serves mostly needy children this restriction probably would not 
a£^t NDS pfograras much in the short term. The removal of support for paying children would 
increase the disparity between those in a school or center getting fi'ee and those paying. This 
stigma would rnnV& the program harder to introduce in marginal schools. 

It will eliminate our special milk program. It will require additional money from about 30% of 
our school meals program parents to ptftidpate; as many as 50% of these may drop out. It will 
have a lesser impact on child care. 

If individual eligibility determination is required for the summer program, that program will be 
drastically reduced, by at least 50%. 

We do not see eligibility paper work decreasing. The legislation specifies that recipients must be 
economically disadvantaged. 

Our colleagues inform us that this provision will end the school lunch program as wc know it. 
They arc predicting a catastrophe. Wc at NDS. with our emphasis on needy children, arc not as 
alarmed. 

Capping funding 

Capping the funding gives us most concern. If it is difificull to cap school meals, then it is more 
difficult to cap child care meals. All of these child meals programs are inier-rclated and face the 
same problem in this regard. It is the child who comes for food; not the parent, as in other 
programs. The child does not understand why he Or she can not get a meal. The current 
entitlement for child meals programs should be continued. 

This provision will also have the most administrative impact. It will turn the programs on their 
heads. Capping the program would probably change the method of reimbursement from a 
performance based model to a grant model similar to that of the elderly nutrition program. This 
model will be difficult, if not iirfpossible. for single site and small providers to follow. 
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Block grant to states 

The legislation contains a sub block - chiJd meals programs. It recognizes the uniqueness of these 
progra^; that they arc similar in purpose and operation. We applaud this insight on the part of 
the legislation. We agree that they should be treated as a unit. 

We ^dcipate that there will be competition between the various providers for the limited funds. 

In this we see a new area of paper work - a justification of need. The ability of children to receive 
food will be based on a providers grant writing ability - the case that it makes for the need of the 
children. We would also expect some evaluation built into the provider requirements. NDS could 
handle this but probably not single or small providers. 

We would add the homeless meals program to this categoiy of service. 

If we must have block grants wc would recommend more than one block grant. This would limit 
the competition for funds within the block grants to like programs. 

We recommend; 

the separation of food stamps into its own block grant, 

a child meals block grant (keeping all of the meals programs together as in the present 
legislation). We would prefer not to block grant this area, 
school meals 
child care meals 
summer meals 
special milk 
Homeless meals 



an elderiy block grant 

Elderly nutrition program 
adult care meals 

a community nutrition block grant(presently non-cntiticd) 
WIC 

Farmers' market coupons 
Institutional commodities 
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Elimination of administrative restrictions 

The federal government may eliminate its administrative restrictions but no one is going to give 
sponsors money without guidelines. They will be replaced at the state level. These could be more 
or less onerous. States would probably continue the federal regulations for the short term. We 
sec no reduction in paper work and anticipate an increase in statistical reporting to justify need. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

We recommend that all of the child meals programs be removed from this legislation and 
considered separately as a group. We recommend that consideration be given to reducing costs 
through more cfiBcient administration and we also suggest that costs can be reduced by modifying 
benefits (and as this legislation implies, ther^y reducing dependency). We offer the following 
suggestions that we think could achieve the goals of HR4 without the hardship. We offer them in 
the spirit of cooperation and partnership in providing a service that is needed, that works, and that 
is delivered efficiently. 

Examples for reducing program costs through reducing benefits 

These examples are suggested for the purpose of stimulating discussion, they are adviced with 
some hesitancy. We are not advocating their adoption but su^esting them as possibilities. If we 
can think of these, then there must be others, perhaps more aippropriate. We are not social 
scientists and so have no idea if reduction in benefits will reduce dependency. Our unscientific 
and anecdotal experience is that reduction of benefits in the low income community increases 
homelessness. Wc recommend that benefits reduced in one area be compensated for in other 
areas. 

If the benefits arc to be reduced, we suggest that benefits be reduced for older children rather than 
for younger children. For example, consideration could be ^ven to eliminating subsidies for 
meals served to senior high students. By this age the educational experience of the school meals 
program should be bearing fruit. Wc note that the upper age limit for children seems to be 
arbitrary and for administrative convenience. Wc arc unsure of the scientific reason for setting it 
at 18. The upper limit for child care meals is 12. 

Wc suggest that consideration be given to permitting schools and child care centers to accept a 
nominal payment for all meals. The reimbursement could be reduced by a lesser amount to 
encourage sponsor participation. This would allow the sponsor the option to accept the money or 
absorb the loss. 

Wc suggest considering limiting child care center eligibility to geographic areas as specified under 
the siunmcr meals program. This would appear to support the goals of HR4. 

We suggest considering replacing the N.E.T. program funding with an opUon or r^uirement that 
a percentage of program costs of the sponsor or child meals programs go for nutrition education. 
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Reduce program costs through administrative elTIciencies 

Here we make these recommendations without reservation or equivocation. This is the area 
where we see that change is needed. We need only one child mcaJs program. 

There arc two major laws governing child meals programs; National School Lunch Act and the 
Child Nutrition Act. The location of each program in these two laws is historical and arbitrary; 
for example, school lunch is governed by one, school breakfast by the other. We recommend 
that they be combined into one piece of legislation. 

There arc five sets of regulations each regulating each separate program. Wc recommend one set 
of regulations for all of them. 

As is implied in Title V, all of the child meals programs are connected. It is very difficult to 
separate out one without effecting another. School lunch, breakfast, and special milk are school 
based programs. However the school lunch programs can be served in residential cHld care 
institutions, special milk can be provided in diild care centers. The summer meals program is 
essentially a continuation of the school meals program for needy children during the summer. The 
Child and Adult Care Program actually has three separate programs contained within it; child care 
centers, child care homes, and adult care centers and has no problem including three meals. These 
centers also provide after school snacks to school children. A school can be licensed as a school 
and a child care center and provide after school snacks. 

We recommend one program be created providing meals to children in different locations and 
under different circumstances, and, just as the child care program now does, with different 
reimbursement rates and administrative requirements. These administrative requirements can be 
specified for each of the existing special circumstances such as in school, during the summer, in 
child care, in homeless shelters, etc. 

At the very least this recommendation would; 

halve the legislative overhead for these programs, 

reduce the number of entitled programs by four, 

reduce the code of federal regulations by a quarter of an inch, 

reduce legislative staff time and costs, 

reduce legislative printing costs, 

reduce USDA staff time writing the regulations, 

reduce the printing costs of the code of Federal regulations, 

possibly reduce the number of USDA and state administrative staff overseeing the 

programs. 

Since most organizations only sponsor one type of program, most sponsors would not see much 
change. But, those of us who sponsor more than one type of program \vouId be greatly benefited; 
there would be one set of definitions, one set of procurement standards, one grievance procedure, 
one set of eligibility standards, one set of audit and review procedures, etc. 
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Federally supported child meals programs provided by Nutritional Development Scr^’ices 
Daily number of sites and children served 

National School Lunch Program, School Breakfast Programs 

53 schools 

27 residential child care institutions 

1,300 breakfasts 

6.400 lunches 

Special Milk Program 
23 schools 

3.400 milks 

Child and Adult Care Program 

54 child care centers 

1,500 breakfasts 

1.500 lunches 
1,800 snacks 

Summer Food Service for Children 
492 community sites 

16.500 breakfasts 
26,000 lunches 

Homeless CbUdren Food Program 
4 shelters 

120 breakfasts 



110 lunches 
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Chairman Goodling. Thank you. 

I would tell Ms. Hurt that your Congressman is in a full commit- 
tee hearing on the Apiculture Committee right now on food 
stamps. So, that is why he is not here. 

Ms. Hurt. 

STATEMENT OF MARILYN HURT, FOOD SERVICE SUPERVISOR, 
SCHOOL DISTRICT OF LACROSSE 

Ms. Hurt. I am sorry he isn’t here. 

Chairman Goodling, Members of the committee, I appreciate the 
opportunity to be with you this morning. I am Marilyn Hurt, the 
supervisor of school nutrition programs for LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 
^ We are proud to have Congressman Steve Gunderson represent us 
on this committee. 

I would ask that my written testimony be included in the record. 
But this morning I am here to tell you about our programs in La- 
Crosse. 

We have an excellent school nutrition program in LaCrosse. In 
fact, there was a front-page article in the LaCrosse Tribune last 
week about an innovative meal program that we just began with 
second semester. But today what I want to do is share with you 
areas where we could increase our cost effectiveness. And I want 
to review how Title V of H.R. 4 would impact our program in La- 
Crosse. 

We have concerns about the PRA, and what it would do to nutri- 
tion programs. And I understand, Mr. Chairman, that you have 
shared some of the same concerns that we have. 

It appears that we have a window of opportunity to restructure 
these programs in the weeks ahead. And I am here to volunteer to 
help with the process. 

r u ^ read of the 104th Congress’ efforts to reduce the size 
of the Federal deficit, I have considered how we might improve our 
pro^ams’ efficiencies. The first thing that seems to me that needs 
to be addressed is the whole process of collecting, reviewing, sort- 
ing, and tracking the income of the families who apply for the meal 
benefits. 

Surely there are other agencies who are gathering and tracking 
the very same data. You luiow, I have one 10-month employee in 
my office that is there just to keep track of this information and 
see that it is all in order for an audit. 

It used to be that at the beginning of the school year for the first 
two months all of us in the office really concentrated on the infor- 
mation with income and collecting that data. But now we must con- 
tinually update that information, so it is become a full-time posi- 
tion. 

Secondly, we need to have one program, and you have heard it 
mentioned here this morning already, to use a popular word in our 
business, a seamless program. 

I brought with me the file that we have to turn in in order to 
have the summer food service program in nine sites in LaCrosse 
for a five-week program. This is what we send into the State of 
Wisconsin in order to have that program. 

As you can see, it takes a great deal of time to fill out all of those 
forms. We need one contract for all programs with one set of rules. 
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We also need to eliminate some of the burdensome rules that are 
not friendly to children. For example, checking their plates at the 
end of the line to see that they have at least three items on their 
plate. That is no way to teach children how to eat. They glare at 
us when we tell them, ‘Tou need to go back for one more item,” 
then they go get that item and later when they go to dump their 
tray they throw it away. 

We would much rather be teaching children how to make the 
right choices, and then they are much more likely, we have learned 
from our experience, to take all the items and to consume them. 

We also need to eliminate the stigma that is attached to this pro- 
-am, sorting kids out by income. PRA, Mr. Chairman, does not ad- 
dress these issues. In fact, it would only make my job of delivering 
nutritious food to children much more difficult. 

Here is what would happen in LaCrosse. First, it would reduce 
our flexibility in providing meals when families really need it. In 
yesterday’s LaCrosse Tribune, it was announced that one of our 
major companies laid off 200 employees on Friday. Under PRA, I 
would be unable to serve the families that would need the program 
at this time in their lives. 

We also do a number of things to increase the efficiency. You 
know, we are right on the Mississippi River, and so we manage a 
program over in Minnesota, and our districts came together nine 
years ago and decided we could share reserves, the management 
resources. 

Well, if we had PRA, and each State, Minnesota and Wisconsin, 
had different rules and regulations for us to follow, we would be 
unable to do that efficiently to manage the programs in both 
States. 

Another thing that we do is we provide meals to smaller schools 
within our city. Last year we had four private schools. This year 
we have two private schools, because two schools dropped out of 
the program. 

And I remember when the principal of St. Thomas more called 
me this summer and said, we just can’t afford to keep this program 
going anymore. And I am sorry, it has been a wonderful program, 
but we cannot afford to do it. 

And I believe that under PRA, we would lose more of those pro- 
grams. We also know that prices would increase with this. And 
participation would drop. I mean, when we raise our prices a nick- 
el, we saw — the last time we did this, we saw a decrease in the 
paid meal participation of 4.4 percent. A nickel. And we lost those 
students. 

So if we had the PRA, we are estimating prices would go up 50 
cents, 60 cents, 65 cents. What would happen to the paid meal par- 
ticipants? And then as a result, we end up only feeding the needy. 
Once again, we are dealing with the stigma issue and it would only 
be poor children in the line. 

Finally, I am concerned that there would be no nutrition stand- 
ards guiding this program. The parents in our district have told me 
time and time again that they Imow when their children eat school 
lunch and school breakfast with us that they can depend on these 
meals being nutritious. I am glad to have their trust. I want to 
keep it. 
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In conclusion, I bring to you a resolution that was passed by the 
LaCrosse Board of Education on January 16. We had two very good 
discussions about how our programs are funded and how we keep 
them financially sound as a result of the PI^ being introduced. 
And so they have asked me to bring to you three things that they 
would like for to you do as you consider your decision. 

First, preserve the child nutrition programs for all children. 

Secondly, maintain the nutrition integrity of these programs. 

And finally, provide us with performance-based funding as you 
continue your long support of these programs so that we can rely 
on the funding as we plan our programs. 

I appreciate being here today, and I would be glad to answer any 
questions. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Hurt follows;] 
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Chairman Goodling, Members of the Committee, I appreciate 
the opportunity to be with you this morning. I am Marilyn Hurt, 
the Director of Child Nutrition in LaCrosse, Wisconsin. We are 
very proud of our representation on this Committee by Congressman 
Steve Gunderson. I also serve as the Chairperson of the American 
School Food Service Association, Public Policy and Legislative 
Committee. We appreciate the opportunity to be here and share 
our views on the nutrition block grant. 

The National School Lunch Act was enacted in 1946 "as a 
measure of national security" because so many young recruits 
fail^ their draft s^ysicals due to nutrition related diseases. 
Building upon the success of the School Lunch Program, Congress 
enacted the Child Nutrition Act of 1966 "in recognition of the 
demonstrated relationship between food and good nutrition and the 
capacity of children to develop and learn." 
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Today, the School Lunch Program and the School Breakfast 
Program serve approximately 26 million and 6 million students a 
day, respectively. They are augmented by the Child and Adult 
Care Food Program, the Special Milk Program, the Simmer Et>od 
Service Program, the Nutrition Education and Training Program and 
the C ommo dity Distribution Program. Collectively, they have been 
a positive, significant influence on the health and education of 
the nation's children and this is well documented through 
numerous studies . 

For exaaple, the 1987 research of Meyers and Saxqpson, et al, 
exam ined the effect of the School Breakfast Program on the school 
performance of low-income elementary school children in Lawrence, 
Massachusetts. Children who participated in the School Breakfast 
Program were shown to have s ignif ican tly higher s tandardized 
achievement test scores than non-participants. Children getting 
school breakfasts also had significantly reduced absence and 
tardiness rates. These federal programs work. They are a 
national success story. 

Given the size of the federal deficit, all federal programs 
should be scrutinized for their effectiveness. Child nutrition 
programs are no exertion. The American School Food Service 
Association (ASFSA) approaches this review with an open mind. 
Indeed, we have been very critical of the status quo, 2 uid how 
administratively conplex it is to deliver nutritious meals to the 
nation's children. 
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We have several core beliefs that are based, upon our 
experience in schools with children — and the school 

nutrition programs : 

1) You Can' t Teach a Hungry Child 

Providing access to nutritious meals and nutrition education 
for all children should remain a high national priority. It is 
both the right thing to do and the pragmatic thing to do , 
President Richard Nixon-may have said it best: "A child ill-fed 

is dulled in curiosity, lower in sta m ina, and distracted from 
learning." 

2) School Nutrition Programs are Not Welfare Programs 
Federal funding for child nutrition progran^ (including 

comniodity support) is provided to local schools so all children 
can be prepared to learn . Child nutrition programs are no t a 
transfer payment to individuals or families , and their funding 
should, therefore, not be considered in the context of welfare 
reform. 

3) Reliable Federal Funding is Needed 

The local school must have a reliable source of performance 
based federal funding if programs are to operate effectively and 
provide nutrition services to all children. 

4) Nutrition Goals Ensure Quality Programs 

National nutrition goals and standards are essential to 
ensure consistent quality programs for all children. 
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It is with these core principles in mind that we must share 
our deep concern over Title V of H . R. 4 , the Personal 
Responsibility Act: 

* The PRA repeals all child nutrition programs and the 
Commodity Distribution Program. Performance funding is 
eliminated for the School Lunch and Breakfast Programs , the Child 
and Adult Care Program, and the Special Milk Program and the 
Summer Food Service Program. This makes it virtually ix^possible 
for schools to have the reliable funding and flexibility needed 
to respond to cdaanges in meal participation due to increased 
enrollment and changes in the local econoo^. 

Performance funding also provides schools with a sound 
financial base that is essential for contracting with the private 
sector for food, equipment and service and the employment of 
^rsonnel. It would be impossible for local school boards to 
enter into contracts and set meal prices for the new school year 
without knowing in etdvanoe the azoouat of federal reimburseoment or 
contribution that would be availsble . In fact , many schools 
would be unwilling to continue operating the program with this 
financial insecurity. 

* The PRA outs child nutrition funding, including commodity 
support, by approximately 17 percent in FI 1996, assuming the 
Congress a pp reciates the full amount authorized by the Act. It 
is likely that funding will further erode st£u:ting in 1997, and 
could be completely eliminated by the yoar 2000. 
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* The PRA as currently introduced restricts how . the federal 
block grant can be used at the local level, incjreasing 
administrative costs and inhibiting flexibility. Fbr eacaiqple , 
schools could not use federal , dollars to sv^pport the basic 
infrastructure of the program so that all students, regardless of 
income, may benefit from the program. All funding would have to 
be used for economically disadvantaged ^ildren. Further , 
schools could not use any of the federal funds to provide meals 
to non-citiz^s , including legal aliens . 

* The PRA does not provide any nutrition goals or standards 
for child nutrition programs. Goals and standards , based upon 
the nationally adopted Recommended Dietary Allowances , the 
Dietary Guidelines and the Food Guide Pyramid are needed to 
ensure quality me als for children. These are research based 
national standards and guidelines that need to be applied nation- 
wide in all schools. 

For the reasons stated, the Personal Responsibility Act, »s 
introduced, jeopardizes continuation of the School Lunch Program 
in more than 40,000 schools (of the 93,000 schools participating 
in the program) . Our opinion is based upon a Library of Congress 
study done in 1985 and our eiqperience with the budget cuts of 
1981. 

In each of the 93,000 participating schools. The National 
School Lunch Program operates as a business — a non-profit 
business. The PRA dramatically reduces revenue and increases the 
cost of business. For exaii^le, schools with a high percentage of 
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non-poor (i.e. , "paid" meals) would lose 100 percent . of their 
funding for students in this category. Many of these "paying" 
children are from middle income families. As a result, many of 
these schools singly could no longer afford to operate their 
lunch and brealcfast programs, and when this happens, none of the 
children have service , including children from low income 
families . 

The American School Food Service Association is a non- 
partisan, goal -oriented organization. Our goal is to provide 
children with nutritionally • adequate meals and nutrition 
education so they may be productive students and healthy adults 
who are prepared to positively contribute to our national life 
cuid the global economy. 

As the welfare system is reformed, we believe it is 
essential to retain a national commitment to child nutrition 
programs. These programs should be strengthened and integrated 
into , one seamless program for all children. But this cannot 
effectively be discussed in the context of a highly charged 
welfare debate. The nutrition services provided through the 
National School Lunch Program, ' the School Breakfast Program, the 
Child and Adult Care Food Program, the Special Milk Program, the 
Summer Food Service Program and the Commodity Distribution 
Program are essential for protecting the health cUid enaO^ling the 
education of the nation' s children. 

Mr. Chairman, we do appreciate that this Congress is going 
to disagree with President Clinton on a number of policy issues . 
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It is otir hope, however, that in the area of child nutrition the 
bipartisan support that has existed for these programs in the 
past will continue in the future. It was President Harry Truman 
who signed the National School Lunch Act. It was President 
Richard Nixon , after the 1969 White House Coxif erence on FOod , 
Nutrition and Health, who esqxanded the School Lunch Program. He 
signed into law a nuxnber of statutes, including Public Law 91-248 
and Public Law 92-153 that established \iniform national 
guidelines for the free and reduced price meal program, and 
established guaranteed levels of reimbursement for all lunches . 
The legislation also required the Secretary to determine the need 
for additional funds for the School Breakfast Program and for 
non-food assistance. President Clinton in his recent State of 
the Union message identified "school lunches in all our schools" 
as a fundamental national need. 

Mr. Chairman, as you know, we are already losing schools 
from the National School Lunch Program. The General Accounting 
Office's recent report to Congress identified over three hundred 
schools that have voluntarily terminated their participation in 
the School Lunch Program since 1989. For these schools, it was 
largely a business decision i.e. , the level of federal 
reimbursement was inadequate to conpensate the schools for the 
administrative cost of the program. The PRA wo\ild exacerbate 
this problem by eliminating performance funding and reducing 
funding by 17 percent in FI 1996. Also, administrative burdens 
and the cost to the local school wo\ild be increased. The school 
nutrition programs have sustained the health and education of the 
nation' s children for almost 50 years . We believe this national 
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commitmant should continiiG. Wg therefore urge the Congress to 
reject Title V of H.R. 4 as introduced, specifically as it would 

affect, the school bsised nutrition programs School Lunch, 

School BreaJcfast, child Ceire Feeding, and the Summer Food Service 
Program. 

Mr . Chairman , thank you again for this o pp ortunity . The 
National School Lunch Act will celebrate its 50th anniversary on 
June 4, 1996. We look forward to working with this Committee, 
and the other authorizing Committees of Congress to fashion a 
streamlined, efficient child nutrition program that will serve 
all children into the next century. I would be pleased to answer 
any questions that you may have. 
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RESOLUTION by tiie Board of Education 
School District of LaCrosse 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin 

WHEREAS the National School Lunch Program was established in 1946 “as a 
measure of national security, to safeguard the health and well-being of the Nation’s 
children”; 

WHEREAS the Child Nutrition Act of 1966 was enacted “in recognition of the 
demonstrated relationship between food and good nutrition in the capacity of children to 
develop and learn”; 

WHEREAS federal dollars for the School Lunch and Breakfast Programs comes into the 
school district to provide nutritious meals to prepare all children to leam and to become 
part of the basic infrastructure of education; 

WHEREAS the School District of LaCrosse believes that a healthy, well-nourished child 
is better prepared to learn; (Policy EF) 

WHEREAS the School District of LaCrosse believes that all children need to receive 
nutritionally adequate meals and nutrition education; (Policy EF) 

WHEREAS research has documented that a hungry child caimot leam and that a child 
ill-fed is dulled in curiosity, lowered in stamina, and distracted from learning; 

WHEREAS the School District of LaCrosse serves over 750,000 lunches and 225,000 
breakfasts to students each year; 

WHEREAS the School Lunch and School Breakfasts Programs are not welfare programs 
but education support programs; 

WHEREAS federal funding in the form of block grants are subject to annual 
appropriations and would not assure funding for nutrition programs; 

WHEREAS the School District of LaCrosse shall promote public policy which will 
provide adequate funding for child nutrition programs in schools. (Policy EF) 

NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED THAT the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States should preserve the child nutrition programs for all 
children, maintain the nutrition integrity of the school nutrition programs, and provide 
performance-based funding of the School Lunch Program, the School Breakfast 
Program, and the Commodity Distribution Program, continuing their long support of 
these essential federal programs. 



January 16, 1995 
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Chairman Goodling. I wanted to thank all of you for testifying 
this morning. 

Before I ask Mr. Clay to begin the questioning, I do want to 
make sure that everyone understands that the ChairmEui does not 
believe that block granting is revenue sharing. The Chairman has 
made that point, Euid the Speaker has indicated to all Chairmen 
that block granting is not revenue sharing. We must have goals 
that anyone must attain who receives any of the funds, and we 
must have a way to assess whether they are reaching those goals 
or not. 

Revenue sharing, when you are trillions of dollars in debt, 
doesn’t make very much sense. 

So I would ask Mr. Clay to begin the questioning. 

Mr. Clay. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First of all, I ask unanimous consent to insert two documents in 
the record, one entitled “Should Federal Food Assistance Programs 
Be Converted to Block Grants and To Develop Budget Priorities,” 
and the second article is one from one of my constituents, Lindy 
Russ. I ask unanimous consent to insert those. 

Chairman Goodling. So ordered. 

[The information follows:] 
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Ha. Batty Dea 

Offloa of Coztgreaaaon wllliaat clay 
52B1 Delraar Blvd. 

St. Louis; NO 63108 

Dear Bott'yx • ■ •••■■ 

Following up with our oonvarsation this morning, please 
find attached a statement on the potentially devastating 
oonsequencos of the food aaaiatanoe blooic grant and a 
''neens teat” for older Aaerloana. 

Aa you knowr the Personal Responsibility Aot oalla for 
the blook granting of all food programs that ore geared 
towards low-income Aieerioerts of all ages. The major 
problem with the lumping together of all prograne into a 
food aaslstanee bloc^ grant is that Title 111 nutrition 
programa would be taken out of the Older Araerioans' Act 
which eould have dire oonsequenoee to older Amerioana. 

Should you have any questions, please reel free to oell 

mo_. I h ope th is information la helpful for the 

congresinoan,. .'IT ^ T!*TTTZ 

8inoerely, 



Linda T. Ruae 
Director ,, ^ 



LR/ap 



Undr T. Ruse 
Difsetor 
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The Senior Nutrition Program, Title III of the Oider AinertceunB': 
Act, ia on example of a program that helps older Americans, many of 
whom are frail and/or disabled, remoin in the oommunlty. It is not 
In •fche best IntsreetB o£ our older Arnsrlcans or our obunttv to 
tamper with the Act« .« and this Is vmy* . > 

The senior nutrition programs are a fundamental part of a' 
TOroprehensive servioe system aimed at keeping older Amer loans at'^. 

family caregivers, and avoiding unnecessary and 
costly Institutionalization* Any significant restructuring of the 
Older Americans* programs could have far reaching affects on the 
network of servioos for the elderly, the consequences of 
^hlcn would cost much more than what is presently being earmarked 
for these programs*" -■ r-. 

The Older Americans* Act Nutrition Program provides meale ttot 
must meet 1/3 of the individual's recoimnended dietary allowances* 

eaten in a congregate setting 
^©llvered to a person homebound is the only daily hot meal he or 
She will have. 

population and more individuals 
J^mainli^ In their homes who are unable to access the congregate 

nutritious meale to the homSouhd 
critloel component for their maintenance in the 
co^unity* Many of the "Meals on Wheals" programs are delivered by 
volimteera of all ages* For many seniors, the one meal par day 
whi^ they receive is often xhA difference between remaining in 
one 6 own home or having to be In a institution* 



There 



is no income- reatr-iotlon — foe participant^' v*w 

nutrition programs, but state and local agencies that administer 
these programs must target meals to persons most in need* The 
c^gregate meale program provides group meals in eenlor centers, 
churches, and other community locations, in 1992, nearly 135 
Mllicn meals were served to 2.5 million persons. The home- 

targets assistance to frail, homebound 
Individuals. In 1992, nearly 106 million homcTdellyered msals were 
serv^ to over 820,000 persona, imagine the oonedquences to these 
people in need if this program were out. 

With the inpismentatlon of a "means teat", there oould 
pot^tially be a lot of older Americans who may not qualify for a 
meal, who need to have a hot meal for their • nutritional 

®® social laation with other people, 

m^y older Americana that come to congregate meal 
sites are unable to cook for themselvaa. They are unableto access 
supermarkets to buy food because they lack tranepwtation: 
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Paa» Jwor 

Ins'tl'tuti.ng a ^nieans 'teet" would oobI: the states millions of 
doliare, thereby diverting funding for diredt service to funding' 
for administration. 

A "means test” vould destroy the dignity of older Americans and 
force them Into a welfare program. We must keep In mind that one of 
the Intents of the Older Americane' Act was to maintain the dignity 
of our elders by providing thmm with the basic need of nutrition* 
A "means test" would have devastating consequenoes to limit aocess 
to meal programs. Let's keep the Older Americans' Act in tectl 
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Mr. Clay. Mr. Fersh, it is 

Chairman GtOODLING. I am being corrected. Without objection, 
rather than so ordered. 

Mr. Clay. You can order it now. You have got the gavel. I would 
order it if I were sitting in your place. 

It is my belief that we have an obligation, and it is in our na- 
tional interest to provide to every child a nourishing meal. We 
know that there is a direct correlation between hunger and the 
learning process. Children who come to school hungry tend to not 
do as well as others. And there is no justifiable reason to reduce 
funding or to permit people at the State level to choose among var- 
ious food programs. 

My questions to you are, one, if the nutrition programs are per- 
mitted to be administered by States in the form of block grants, 
how do we maintain the quality of food services? 

And two, how do we ensure that those most in need will receive 
food assistance? 

Mr. Fersh. Mr. Clay, those are excellent questions. First, how do 
we maintain quality and ensure that everyone who needs the as- 
sistance gets it. 

Let me first say that none of us know fully how a block grant 
would work over time. And I think people are constantly looking 
for ways to design this to deal with the many issues that are being 
raised. 

I will also say that in 1981, I served on the staff of the Senate 
Agriculture Committee, and at that time played a major staff role 
in designing the huge cutbacks in nutrition programs that occurred 
at that time, cutbacks that did hurt the programs, in my view, but 
allowed them to continue to serve their essential function. 

I have a deep concern — I think this is why we are here today, 
many of us, and I think fairly unanimous amongst us — that the 
block granting as a concept is the beginning of the end of these pro- 
grams in terms of their ability to either maintain quality or main- 
tain level of service. 

We think that over time it is very difficult for these programs to 
have a formula that works, that responds to all the changes in de- 
mographics and States from year to year, that responds to a closing 
of a factory within a particular school district, that allows States 
with limited funds to maintain the quality of nutrition. 

You may remember in 1981, because of the cutbacks in funding, 
the Reagan Administration at that time wanted to give some 
States some increased flexibility on the quality of meals that were 
to be served, an understandable desire because there was less 
money to serve nutritious meals. Unfortunately, what that gave 
birth to was the “ketchup as a vegetable” fiasco, whereby diminish- 
ing the quality of the nutrition by giving States that flexibility. Ac- 
tually the regulations would have allowed ketchup and pickle rel- 
ish to count towards the vegetable requirement. 

I am deeply concerned that a block grant approach, at least any 
of those that I have seen so far, would necessarily lead to either 
a drop in the level of service or the quality of meals provided. 

Mr. Clay. Thank you. 

Ms. Hurt, I think you touched on this. The national school lunch 
program in most States is a voluntary program. In 1981, when sub- 
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sidies were reduced, around 2,000 schools dropped the program. 
The Personal Responsibility Act would triple those cuts. 

What assurances can you give us that children, particularly low- 
income children, will continue to receive lunches at schools under 
the block grant approach? 

Ms. Hurt. Our concern with the PRA is that we cannot g\ve an 
assurance that needy children would receive meals. Even in dis- 
tricts that have 8 or 9 percent of their students who qualify for 
those meals, there are still 8 or 9 percent of the children. 

However, if 90 percent of their students would receive no fund- 
• ing, they would drop out of the program. And we have a number 

of those in our area who have already indicated to me. So we are 
going to lose those children. 

The other thing I have wondered about is would the States send 
' the money to us all equally, or would all of the money stay in Mil- 

waukee, for example? And then I would not have the money to 
fund the needy children who are in my district, where I have a 
school that has 20 or 30 students who might qualify for that. 
Would that program then not have the funding? 

Mr. Clay. Thank you. 

Chairman Goodling. Mr. Greenwood. 

Mr. Greenwood. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me preface my remarks by saying that my wife gives one of 
her lunch breaks a week to serve Meals on Wheels. And, we met 
when we were both social workers working with the youth agency 
in our county. We spent a lot of years between us in the poorest 
homes in our county. 

I want to ask a question about the children school nutrition pro- 
grams. I would like you to help me sort out the kids who are par- 
ticipating in it, because it seems like the ability to feed your chil- 
dren in the morning is a pretty rudimentary threshold test of 
whether you are prepared to parent those children. 

It would seem to me that some children are in homes where their 

E arents are incapable of providing them breakfast in the morning 
ecause those parents may be addicted to drugs and alcohol, not 
awake, not conscious, spending their money on food stamps, on 
other things. For those children, it would seem that not only are 
those parents unable to provide breakfast, but probably not break- 
fast, lunch, or dinner on the weekends. Maybe they cannot provide 
shelter or clothing or care. Those kids probably belong in the care 
■ of some other responsible adult, foster home or adoptive home. 

There are children, I suppose, who come from homes where par- 
ents really are adequate parents in every other way, and despite 
our welfare or food programs, for some reason lack the resources 
‘ to provide breakfast in the morning. And that makes me think if 

that is the case, what is wrong with our system that the food 
stamps and the aid for dependent children isn’t sufficient for them 
to provide breakfast in the morning. 

And then it would seem to me intuitively that there are parents 
who have the financial resources and capabilities but find it is con- 
venient to allow their children to be fed in the school programs. To 
the extent that that might be the case, tell me if it is not the case, 
then we are creating a demand, where one doesn’t really exist and 
maybe not using our resources very intelligently. 
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So I would like to hear from any one or all of you who work in 
the school lunch and breakfast programs, how we sort these chil- 
dren out. 

Ms. Hurt. Mr. Chairman, I would be glad to address that. I 
think we have to look at families today. And there are families who 
leave for work, thev are ve^ capable parents and good parents but 
they leave for work early in the morning. And so, you luiow, the 
children frequently have to fend for themselves 

Mr. Greenwood. Let me interrupt you there. Are these parents 
who leave their children unattendea in the morning? 

Ms. Hurt. They could be. We are feeding children at all levels, 
middle school and high school as well. 

Mr. Greenwood. It would seem to me that a child who is not 
old enough to prepare their own bowl of cereal in the morning is 
not old enough to be left alone in the morning. So there is the ques- 
tion in my mind that immediately rises about whether that is a ne- 
glected child. 

Ms. Hurt. That is also an ideal, you know, situation, that that 
will be taken care of in all families, but we also have children who 
are not hungry when they get up and get on the bus and they take 
a long bus trip and then they come in and that is when they are 
ready to eat. So that provides that for them also. 

Mr. Greenwood. For this Member of Congress, that is a pretty 
long stretch to suggest that it is the Federal responsibility to take 
care of the child who hasn’t been brought up with the notion that 
you get up and eat breakfast in the morning. I would like to hear 
from maybe someone else involved in the school lunch program, 
breakfast program. 

Mr. Boehlje. I don’t know that you can easily sort or provide a 
test that targets the students you want to target. But what is hap- 
pening now is that the schools are using the programs, using the 
eligibility standards that are currently there to basically run the 
programs and provide for those students that either qualify or that 
need it or that want it, which may not be based on the qualifica- 
tion. 

And I think you have to adopt the philosophy that that is the 
basic need of the program. That is what provides the programs that 
gets you to the students that have the need. And the next step — 
the next philosophy is, is that a necessary or a laudable effort for 
the Federal Government to provide aid to children? And I think it 
is. I think it is just a philosophy that you have to adopt and say, 
that is worthwhile and that is how we achieve it. And the program 
that you have now works. 

The problem is you start reducing these funds and cutting these 
programs out, which is going to happen in a significant number of 
programs, you start cutting those funds out and you are eliminat- 
ing a large core population of kids that need those meals in order 
to be educated. 

Mr. Fersh. Mr. Greenwood, if there is time, I would like to add 
a brief— is there time? 

Chairman Goodling. Very briefly. 

Mr. Fersh. What I would urge to you do is talk to the teachers 
and school nurses and the people in the schools about whether this 
works for them. Whatever the reasons are, I agree with you we 
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need to get to the underlying causes of poverty and parental re- 
sponsibility. 

Right now we have children arriving at school hungry. The 
teachers report absenteeism is down, tardiness is down, studies 
show that standardized test scores are up. So with that success I 
would suggest we look at the results and maintain this program 
until we are clear that we can deal with the underlying conditions 
in some other way. 

Chairman Goodling. Mr. Kildee. 

Mr. Kildee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to follow up on the questions of Mr. 
Clay, because this is my 19th year on this committee. I have seen 
two attempts under two different Presidents before to cut these 
school lunch programs, and have seen the very negative effects 
from those attempts, and the fact of those cuts. 

Today's schools receive funds to pay for the overall cost of the 
food program, as well as money for the free and reduced price 
meals. The Republican proposal would prohibit serving subsidized 
meals to students whose family income is 140 to 170 percent over 
poverty. 

As you mentioned, in 1981-1982, when smaller cuts were made 
under President Reagan — and these are facts, not just specula- 
tion — when smaller cuts were made under President Reagan, at 
least 1,100 schools dropped their programs entirely; 350,000 stu- 
dents were no longer served. And they dropped their programs be- 
cause of a basic principle, economic principle, economy of scale, 
when that number of students were not being subsidized, they 
were not buying, and then the free and reduced people then were 
deprived because the school dropped the program because the econ- 
omy of scale made it difficult for them to keep the program. 

Do you have any idea what the results might be under the I 
think more draconian proposal of the Republicans? Maybe can you 
start at that end of the table. 

Ms. Hurt. We have estimated that as many as 40,000 of the 
93,000 schools might drop out of this program, which would affect 
as many as 10 million children. So we take that from a study that 
was done by the Library of Congress, and also from our own experi- 
ence back in 1981 with what happened with those cuts. 

Mr. Kildee. Anyone else? From the archdiocese. 

Mr. Temple-West. It is an enormous question you are asking. 
We serve mainly needy children. Where we would see this is not 
so much in the reduction of money, but in the change of philosophy 
of the program. 

If this program is now made a welfare program and is so labeled, 
our schools are going to question why we are teaching children to 
receive welfare through this meal program. And it is going to be 
a real philosophical problem for our schools to accept. 

I would suspect that many of our schools that have 30, 40, 50 
or more percent of full-price children will drop out of the program. 
And we figure that — I mean, since most of our schools are up in 
the 70 or 80 percent free, we would lose about eight or nine 
schools. 
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But it would have a chilling effect. The whole rationale of this 
whole program is set on its ear by this. So schools will really ques- 
tion what we are doing, perpetuating children on welfare. 

Mr. KiLDEE. You raise a good point. It is not just a welfare pro- 
gram, to use that term, because when Congress enacted this pro- 
gram after World War II, one of the driving reasons was that we 
discovered that young men mostly at that time were being inducted 
into the armed forces. Many could not pass their physical very 
often for the reason that when they were in their formative years 
they did not have good nutrition. So it was really in the national 
interest, the defense interest. 

So there was more than iust the welfare aspect of this. It was 
a question of the public health being involved. And that is the his- 
tory of the school lunch program. 

I know — I don’t know what the numbers are exactly, but I know, 
just going from what has happened in the past, that there will be 
schools dropping out and stuaents not being served if this is en- 
acted. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Goodling. I can’t miss the opportunity to say that 
since my friend — and maybe one of the only friends I have in the 
Congress of the United States — used the word Republican several 
times, I must say that when they were in the Majority, they did 
a lousy job of explaining the importance of this. It took a Repub- 
lican to make them see the light. 

Mr. Kildee. Mr. Chairman, if I may say, I did not mean to be 
ptisan. I was going to say, in the past we could always say ad- 
ministration. So I didn’t know how to characterize this. But it did 
not come from us. 

Chairman Goodling. That is all right. You gave me the oppor- 
tunity to get that. 

Mr. Kildee. And you are my good friend. 

Chairman GooDLiNG. Mr. Ballenger? 

Mr. McKeon. 

Mr. McKeon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to be your 
friend, too. It is great to have the Chairman as your friend. 

Mr. Boehlje, I want to commend you for your efforts. I served on 
a school board for nine years, and a friena told me one time that 
anybody serving on a school board, there is a special place in heav- 
en for you. So you are doing good work. 

We all agree, I think, that we need nutrition, and we all agree 
that there is excessive bureaucracy. You can look at that book 
there and one of the goals is to cut it by a quarter of an inch. I 
would like to cut it out, maybe make it one page. 

I think that each of you are very capable, and the members of 
the school boards that you represent across the country, Mr. 
Boehlje, I think are probably very capable people. 

It disturbs me that we think that we have to run programs from 
Washington, that local school boards probably love our children 
less than we do here in Washington. I get the feeling that if it is 
not done from here, it won’t happen because people in States and 
in communities don’t love children. 

You know, there is no free lunch. We are not giving these chil- 
dren lunch. We have a debt of $5 trillion. They are going to be the 
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ones paying for it. But they sire going to pay for it after interest 
has been piled on yesirs down the line and after they are out of 
school. They will be pajdng for these lunches. They sire not free. 

I guess my concern is that one of the reasons for the proposed 
block grants isn’t to give it to the children. It is to msike the pro- 
-ams more efficient, to get them out closer to the children, admin- 
istered closer to the children. I keep saying children. I know this 
works for senior citizens, too, where we have these hot lunches and 
hot meals provided. 

s But how do we get rid of this bureaucracy if we don’t do some- 

thing like this? I think this is an attempt to eliminate tiers of bu- 
reaucracy, not to deprive people of nutrition. How else would you 
do that? 

! Mr. Martinez. Mr. McKeon, would you yield on this point? 

This money goes directly to the schools. It does not go— how will 
getting closer to the kids by getting closer to the States? If it goes 
to the States and they decide what to do with it 

Mr. McKeon. It doesn’t go directly to the schools. I have been 
to the schools. I have talked to the people who provide those 
lunches. They have to fill out forms just like you said. You have 
to stand at the head of the line and say, “Take another item.” 'Then 
you have to fill out a form to provide that. 

All of that is administered out of Washington. We require it. 

Mr. Martinez. It goes directly to the schools, where now we are 
talking about block grants that are going to the States. 

Chairman Goodling. 'This is a period for interaction between the 
Member and the panel. 

Mr. McKeon. You and I will talk later. 

Mr. BOEHLJE. One of the problems is we see absolutely no benefit 
in shoving the same administrative load to the State and permit- 
ting them to set up a whole new level of regulations to replace the 
regulations that you say are going to be reduced from the Federal 
level by the block-granting concept. 

But the bigger issue is that the whole issue of entitlements and 
the fact that this is going to reduce the number of dollars just vir- 
tually guaranteed, that are going to come into the program for chil- 
dren. And they are going to have to be made up at the local level. 

That is the bottom line as far as school districts are concerned. 

_ And depending on the balancing process that you go through as a 

school board member on what you are going to do with your aca- 
demic programs and how many dollars you have to spend and how 
many students you have that qualify for lunches now or the free 
and reduced breakfast, you have to decide whether you can afford 
to keep this program going or not. 

And that is what we see happening, is those school districts, in 
a responsible decision-making process, saying. We are only serving 
X number of children here, with this program, this program serves 
more children, so we are going to factor this program, and it may 
be the lunch or the school meal program that loses. 

Mr. McKeon. Thank you. 

Chairman Goodling. You have some time. 

Mr. McKeon. Great. I would bypass the States and go right to 
the local school boards. Are you saying that the local school board 
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would make the decision that they would rather do something 
other than the nutrition program? 

Mr. Boehlje. If you are talking about the same funds coming to 
the local school board, that is great. 

Mr. MgKeon. If you had the same funds, $10 going right to the 
school board but didn't have to go through some of the same work, 
some of the same paper filling out, all of those requirements, 
wouldn't that save money? 

Mr. Boehlje. Yes, I think that is a sound concept. That is not 
what is proposed in the legislation, though, as I understand it. 

Mr. McKeon. But we can make changes in legislation. That is 
why we are doing this. 

Mr. Boehlje. I like that approach. I think that is a sound con- 
cept, yes. 

Mr. Fersh. I think there is a consensus about paperwork and 
overregulation and over-auditing. Some of that came out of con- 
cerns at the Federal level about accountability. And there is a bal- 
ance in terms of checking eligibility and making sure nutrition 
standards are met and so on. 

I think the consensus here is, let's reduce the paperwork, but the 
concern is the ending of the predictable entitlement funding allows 
people to respond to every child and every elderly person who is 
in need. I think that is what the debate is about, not— I think ev- 
eryone agrees we should simplify the system. 

Chairman Goodling. Mr. Roemer. 

Mr. Roemer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

What worries me as we debate this is that we have two potential 
trends here, one very real and one a potential in terms of turning 
this into a block grant. The real trend is that more and more chil- 
dren in this country are being born into poverty. 

Yesterday in both The New York Times and in The Washington 
Post, we read that there are now 25 percent of children in poverty 
in this country under the age of six. One out of every four children 
are in poverty under the age of six in the United States of America. 

What do we do to address that? 

Certainly some of these programs help us address that. But how 
do we improve on these programs if we are not going to turn them 
into a block grant, which many of you make compelling testimony 
not to do, what do we do to allow the schools and the States more 
flexibility? 

I would first turn to you, Mr. Fersh. In your testimony you said 
that you are very concerned about the WIC program. I am too. I 
think it is one of the best government programs going. You also 
said that you would — it creates flexibility to the States, and you 
are not for turning this into a block grant. 

What specifically would you do to increase flexibility at the local 
level? 

Mr. Fersh. Thank you for that question, Mr. Roemer. I would 
simply say, it is in the testimony, I am in agreement with the wit- 
nesses here. We could have a consolidation of all school-based pro- 
grams. Why should Marilyn Hurt have to fill out a separate set of 
forms to feed kids in the summer for five weeks when they are the 
same kids she is feeding all year. 
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The same would be true if there is an after-school program. 
There is a growing movement to provide after-school care, which I 
think is one of the linchpins on how we deal with poverty in this 
country. We need to look at nutrition programs as building blocks 
toward empowerment of individuals and families. 

There is no better draw than to feed kids. They will show up, 
they will be attentive. If we can begin to link these after-school 
programs and crime prevention programs and community-building 
programs, then I think we begin to get a handle on the underlying 
problems in this country. 

No one is saying, “Feed kids and they won’t be hungry” and we 
won’t do anything else about them. We too in the nutrition commu- 
nity feel frustrated about the continuing problems of poverty in 
this country. So we must begin to get to the underlying solution. 

I think what we are suggesting to you is that elimination of 
these programs or hurting them will only make the job more dif- 
ficult down the road. 

These nutrition pro^ams are key to making sure kids are 
healthy, making sure thev are feeling nurtured, making sure that 
kids actually show up ana participate in other programs that begin 
to have them make changes in their lives and changes in their fu- 
tures. 

Mr. Roemer. In addition to the suggestion you just made, how 
do we begin to integrate this nutrition program in after-school pro- 
grams or getting the child to stay after school and then getting 
their parent to come in and do mentoring and skill and training 
and so forth too? Have you been involved in these integration ef- 
forts? 

Mr. Fersh. Absolutely. Some are documented in our testimony. 
And we have a project funded by an education funder, the Andy 
Casey Foundation, to begin to document the model programs that 
are beginning to grow across the country. People do not want to 
simply continue to hand out benefits to people and not see underly- 
ing changes. 

But we cannot simply say. Okay, you know, it has not been work- 
ing; we are going to throw out what we have. What we are suggest- 
ing is we document the programs, the local genius, it is all out of 
local people, it needs to be documented, but what they are saying 
uniformly to us is. Please, keep our ability to feed these kids as a 
fundamental building block in how we bring them in and build 
these other services. 

I would be delighted to provide other examples for the record. 
There is an example in Pennsylvania. There is an example in 
Washington of a summer feeding program that turned around kids 
in the summer months and now they are running a summer youth 
program. 

[The information follows:] 
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should federal food assistance programs 
BE converted to BLOCK GRANTS? 



Introduction 

Proposals to convert federal food assistance programs into block grants will 
receive active consideration in coming months. Two principal reasons are often given 
for block-granting food assistance programs. Block grants are seen as a way of 
increasing state flexibility in administering these programs. Block grant proposals also 
are defended as allowing spending on food assistance to be reduced through lower 
administrative costs. 

Two major food block grant proposals currently are under consideration. One is 
contained in the Personal Responsibility Act (PRA), the welfare bill contained in the 
"Contract with America." The other proposal was recently developed by a group of 
Republican governors and is still being refined. 

These proposals share a broad framework. Both would terminate all domestic 
food assistance programs, including food stamps, the National School Lunch Program, 
and the Special Supplemental Nutrition Program for Women, Infants and Children 
(WIC). In their place, the federal government would provide block grants to states. 

States could use the funds to provide food assistance in whatever form they saw fit, 
including the provision of cash grants that might be used for purposes other than food 
purchases. 

The PRA proposal would set a cap on annual appropriations for the block grant; 
Congress could appropriate less, but not more. In the first year, this cap would be set 
/lO percent below the amount that existing food assistance programs are projected to 
cost. The cap would be adjusted each year for changes in population and food prices 
but not for changes in unemployment, poverty, or school eiuollment. Over time, the 
cap would faU steadily farther behind what the food programs would cost under 
current law. The percentage share of block grant funds each state would receive would 
equal the state's share of the low-income population nationwide. The PRA also would 
impose various restrictions on how states could spend the block grant funds. 

Under the proposal developed by the group of Republican governors, the total 
amount of federal funds allocated to states each year would equal the amount 
expended in the food assistance programs in fiscal year 1994, adjusted for food price 
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inJlntion. Ench state's share of the federal block grant appropriation would equal its 
percentage share of federal food assistance expenditures in fiscal year 1994. 

Under both the PRA proposal and the Republican governors proposal, a key 
feature of entitlement programs like the food stamp and school lunch programs — that 
families and individuals who meet the programs' eligibility criteria are entitled to 
benefits — would be removed. If the amount of block grant funds a state received was 
insufficient to serve all eligible families or children who applied, some would be turned 
away or the level of benefits would be cut. 

In addition, both proposals would result in substantial reductions in federal 
funding for food assistance programs compared to the amounts that would be 
provided under current law. The PRA block grant would result in a reduction of at 
least $27 billion over the next five years, while the governors' proposal would cut at 
least $9.7 billion. The cuts would be far larger if a recession occurred; for example, if 
the governors' proposal had been enacted five years ago before unemployment began 
to rise, the loss in federal food assistance funds would have been nearly 30 percent last 
year. Under both bills, the cuts would grow larger over time. 

An examination of the effects of converting food assistance programs into block 
grants indicates this approach would have far-reaching effects. Some of these effects 
are probably not intended by the proposals' authors, but the effects are nonetheless 
real. In three principal respects, the proposals would be disadvantageous for both 
states and low-income families. 

• A food assistance block grant would not respond to increased need 
during economic downturns. 

• Funds under a food block grant would be allocated among states in 
accordance with a formula that was unavoidably based on outdated data. 
As a result, the distribution of funds among states would be inequitable; 
some states would receive too little relative to other states, while other 
states would receive too much. Some states, especially those experiencing 
economic slumps, would emerge as big losers. 

• Funding levels would probably decline below the levels that would be 
provided under current law by larger amounts than is commonly 
understood. Under both proposals, block grant funding levels would not 
automatically respond to increases in poverty during recessions, increases 
in school enrollment that result in more children needing school lunches 
and breakfasts, or increases in the number of low-income children 
enrolled in child care institutions and needing meals at these institutions. 
School enrollment is projected to rise in coming years. Child care 
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enrollment also is expected to increase ns more women are moved from 
welfare to work and the entry of mothers into the labor force continues. 
In addition, block grant funding levels could be reduced further in the 
Congressional appropriations process. 



For these reasons, low-income families, children, and elderly people are likely to 
face substantial reductions in food assistance under the block grant proposals. States in 
turn, are likely to face strong pressures to use state funds to help fill the gaps and avert 
serious increases in hunger. 

It should be noted that more state flexibility can be provided in existing food 
assistance programs without converting the programs to block grants. In addition, if 
Congress wishes to reduce the cost of these programs, that can be accomplished 
without resorting to a block grant. In short, many of the perceived benefits of a block 
grant can be secured without its serious adverse consequences. 

This analysis examines some of the basic problems raised by block-granting food 
assistance programs: lack of responsiveness to recessions, inequities in the allocation of 
funds among the states, and risks that the funding reductions would grow extremely 
large when decisions are made in the federal appropriatiorxs process. The analysis also 
examines the effects of block-granting several key food assistance programs, including 
the food stamp, child nutrition, and WIC programs. The paper concludes with a brief 
discussion of how flexibility can be increased and costs reduced, if that is desired, 
without resorting to a block grant approach. 

The Problem of Recession 

Most of the larger food assistance programs — including the food stamp, school 
lunch, and school breakfast programs — are entitlements. This means the programs 
provide benefits to any low-income household or child who applies and meets the pro- 
grams’ eligibility conditions. These programs expand during recessions as unemploy- 
ment rises and the number of low-income people qualifying for food stamps and free 
school meals grows. For example, between June 1990 and June 1992, as the nahonal 
unemployment rate climbed from 5.1 percent to 7.7 percent, the number of people 
receiving food stamps rose by more than five million. Similarly, the average number of 
low-income children receiving free school lunches each month climbed by more than 
one million between fiscal year 1990 and fiscal year 1992. 

Thus when poverty rises — as it does during recessions — these programs 
expand. When poverty subsequently declines — as it does during most economic 
recoveries — the programs tend to contract. This funding structure has proved crucial 
to the success of these programs in reducing hunger in the United States. 
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This lentiiro would be lost under n block grant, however, as the automatic 
provision of additional federal resources during recessions would end. A fixed amount 
would be provided to a state at the start of a year. If unemployment subsequendy rose, 
the state would have to bear 100 percent of any additional food assistance costs itself.' 

This would pose serious problems for states. State revenues shrink during 
economic downturns, and many state programs are cut. Under a block grant structure, 
states would be forced to choose between raising taxes (or cutting other programs more 
deeply in recessions) to address the mounting needs for food assistance among the poor 
or instituting across-the-board benefit cuts, making some categories of needy families 
and children ineligible for the rest of the year, or placing poor families that recently lost 
their jobs and others newly applying for aid on waiting lists for food aid. Poor families 
and elderly individuals applying in the final months of the fiscal year could be denied 
assistance. Two-parent families — the group whose participation in food assistance 
programs rises most sharply in recessions — could be affected with particular severity. 

The loss of the automatic increase in federal funding during a recession would 
have another adverse effect as well. It could weaken the national and state economies. 
The food stamp program, and to a lesser extent the free meals provided low-income 
children by the school food programs, function as what economists call "automatic 
stabilizers" — federal programs that moderate economic downturns by infusing more 
purchasing power into state and local economies when recession sets in. The food 
stamp program is one of the more important automatic stabilizers in the federal 
government's recession-fighting arsenal. Under a block grant structure, the automatic 
stabilizer role played by these programs would be lost. Converting these programs to 
block grants that fail to respond to recessions consequently is likely to contribute to 
making recessions somewhat deeper and more protracted. 



Misallocation of Funds among States 

These problems are aggravated by another major shortcoming of a block grant 
structure — it would seriously misallocate funds among states. Any formula used to 
allocate block grant funds among states would necessarily be based on data for a year 



* In theory. Congress could pass a supplemental appropriaHon to help meet this Increased need. In 
practice, this would be d ifficult to do. If the block grant were a discretlonap^ program, supplemental 
funding for the block grant would be barred if overall spending for discretionary programs were already at 
the discretionary spending ceiling. Supplemental funding also would be problematic If the full amount 
authorized for the block grant had already been appropriated. If the block grant were a capped 
entitlement, the cap would have to be raised before any additional funds could be appropriated and the 
cost of doing so would have to be offset by tax increases or cuts in other entitlement programs. 
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in the pnst; the formula would not be able to reflect economic «ind demographic 
changes since that time. 

For example, the food block grant proposal recently developed by the group of 
Republican governors would distribute block grant funds based on each state's 
percentage share of federal food assistance expenditures in fiscal year 1994. As the 
years pass and 1994 recedes farther into the past, the state-by-state distribution of food 
assistance expenditures in 1994 will become an increasingly poor measure of current 
need among the states. The resulting inequities will become particularly acute during 
recessions when some states suffer sharp increases in unemployment while others do 
not. States whose economies have grown robustly since 1994 could receive more funds 
than warranted, while states where economic conditions have deteriorated would 
receive too little. 

The Republican governors' proposal illustrates how serious this problem is. 
Suppose the proposal had been enacted five years ago and based on federal 
expenditures in fiscal year 1989 rather than expenditures in 1994. Had that occurred, 
the amount of federal funding distributed for food assistance programs last year would 
have been 29 percent — or $10 billion — lower than the amount actually provided. 
Some 35 slates would have lost at least one-fifth of their federal nutrition funding. 
California and Florida would have lost almost half of the federal food aid provided in 
their states. While these states were losing heavily, however, one state would have 
received more federal money than it actually got last year. 

These effects would have occurred because in the years after 1989, 
unemployment climbed substantially in some states, and more people in the hard-hit 
states became poor and applied for food aid. In addition, the populatior\s of some 
states grew sharply. Since these economic and demographic changes were not uniform 
across the states, the increase in unemployment and poverty since 1989 varied greatly 
among states. As a result, the proposed block grant would have affected some states 
with far greater adversity than others. 

Of particular concern is the fact that the states hardest hit by a recession would 
be subject to a "double whammy." They would receive an ir\suffident amount of 
federal funds both because the overall level of federal funding nationally would be 
inadequate (since the federal funding level would not automatically rise with a 
recession) and because the formula for allocating federal funds among states would not 
recognize the depth of the downturn in hard-hit states. In addition, the states hit 
hardest by the recession would generally face large declines in state revenues and be 
among the states least able to provide state funds to respond to the additional need the 
downturn created. 
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There is no good answer to this problem; nny tornuil.i for allocating block grant 
funds among the states will necessarily create serious equity problems. If the formula 
gives each state the same percentage of food assistance funds it currently receives (as 
the Republican governors' proposal does), the formula will fail to recognize differences 
that develop among states in coming years in unemployment and wage levels, 
population growth, and other demographic changes. If the formula attempts to adjust 
for such changes in economic and demographic factors, it still will be out-of-date. The 
latest Census data on the extent of poverty on a state-by-state basis are generally three 
to four years old.^ The formula thus would always reflect the economic and 
demographic conditions that prevailed several years earlier. 

The allocation formula in the PRA food block grant uses a different approach but 
produces equally unacceptable results. Under this formula, too, some states would lose 
large sums even if Congress appropriated the full amount authorized for the block 
grant, while other states would gain, A U.S. Department of Agriculture analysis found, 
for example, that if the PRA food block grant proposal were in effect in fiscal year 1996 
and the block grant were fully funded, Texas would lose an estimated 30 percent of its 
food assistance funds, while California would gain 16 percent. If Congress 
appropriated less than the full amount authorized (a likely scenario, as explained 
below), all states might lose, with some states suffering much more severe cuts than 
others. 

Curiously, some of the states that fare worst under the allocation formula in the 
governors' proposal do best under the PRA allocation formula, and vice versa. 
(California is an example of one such state.) Other states, like Texas and Florida, lose 
heavily under both formulas. This underscores the arbitrary nature of these formulas. 

It simply is not possible to design a state-by-state funding formula that accurately 
reflects current need. 



Funding Reductions 

Another feature of both proposals is that they entail large reductions in federal 
food assistance funding. Under the Personal Responsibility Act, funding would be at 
least $27 billion lower over the next five years than under current law. The amount 



* If block grant funding allocations for fiscal year 1996 were being determined this spring, the latest 
available Census data on poverty and income would be data for 1993. Moreover, the data the Census 
Bureau issues annually on poverty and income are reliable only for the nation as a whole and for some large 
states. To secure reliable data covering all states, the Census Bureau must combine data for at least two 
years. Currently, the latest reliable poverty and income data that cover all states are combined data for 
1992 and 1993. This is why the state -by-state poverty and income data used In a formula for allocating 
block grant funds among states will necessarily be tlvee to five years out of date. 
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IS FOOD ASSISTANCE SPENDING OUT OF CONTROL? 

Ill fiscal year 1995, spending on domestic food assistance is estiioated to consume 2.4 
percent of federal outlays, according to Congressional Budget Office (CBO) data. Spending 
on those programs is expected to decline slightly as a share of total spending in hiture year^. 
the CBO projections show. 

Overall spending on entitlements is projected to grow rapidly in coming years both as 
a percentage of the budget and a percen wge of the Gross Domestic Product. But the food 
assistance programs are not among the tactors contributing to that development. 



Food AssIsUnc* and tha Fodaral Budgot 




that was cut would tend to grow over time, reaching $5.8 billion in fiscal year 2000.^ 
Under the Republican governors' proposal, states would lose at least $9.7 billion over 
these same five years. Here, too, the cuts generally would enlarge with each passing 



^ This estimate is based on Congressional Budget Office projections of what the food assistance programs 
will cost under current law. If OMB estimates are used instead, the cuts caused by the food block grants are 
larger. 
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year; they would equal $2.9 hillion by fiscal year 2000. Arid eventually, the reduction 
under the governors' proposal could exceed the cut under the PRA. 

Turthermore, these figures are likely to understate the depth of the reductions. 
These figures assume Congress would appropriate the maximum amount allowable for 
the block grants. As discussed below, this is not likely to be the case, especially for the 
PRA grant. 



These figures also assume no recession occurs. As noted, the block grant 
funding levels would not rise if the number of poor families increased during a 
recession. Since, under current law, federal food assistance funding does rise when 
recession sets in, the size of the cuts caused by a block grant would become much larger 
in the event of a recession. Recall that if the Republican governors' proposal had been 
enacted five years ago and block grant funding were set equal to overall federal food 
assistance expenditures in fiscal year 1989, adjusted for inflation, the amount of federal 
food aid funding provided in fiscal year 1994 would have been $10 billion lower than it 
actually was. The onset of recession and the accompanying increase in poverty over 
this period accounts for much of the difference between the amount of funds actually 
expended last year and the much smaller amount that would have been provided 
under the block grant. 

Another reason the block grants would lead to large deaeases in assistance is 
that they make no adjustment in funding levels to reflect increases in school enrollment 
or in the number of children in child care settings. The U.S. Department of Education 
projects the number of children in grades K through 12 will rise more than eight 
percent over the next five years. This will increase the number of children eating 
school lunches and breakfasts, a development that will be accommodated under the 
current funding structure for the school food programs but not under a block grant. 
Similarly, the number of low-income children enrolled in child care institutions and 
qualifying for meals under the child and adult care food program is expected to rise as 
states move more poor mothers from welfare to work and the trend of more women 
entering the labor force continues. 

The lack of any recognition of these factors also is another reason the formula for 
allocating block grant funds among the states would fail to match funds with current 
needs. A state in which school enrollment rises will be shortchanged, while a state in 
which school enrollment falls may receive excessive funding. 

Funding Levels for Block Grants Likelij to be Reduced 

One other factor also needs to be taken into account — the funding levels in the 
proposed food block grants essentially represent ceilings on the total amounts that 
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could be appropriated for these programs. The actual amounts appropriated could be 
lower and the cuts deeper as a result. 

If a food block gram is structured as a discretionary program (i.e., as a non- 
entitlement program) as it would be under the PRA, the amount actually appropriated 
would likely be lower — perhaps much lower — than the appropriations ceiling 
established for the block grant. Appropriations for most discretionary programs fall 
below the appropriations ceilings set for these programs. And with Congress about to 
tighten the already-austere expenditure caps that govern the total amount that can be 
spent on discretionary programs — while raising spending on defense at the same time 
— domestic discretionary programs will be squeezed hard in the years ahead. A food 
block grant described to governors as a five percent cut — with the five percent 
reflecting the amount that the appropriations ceiling for the block grant falls below 
projected food assistance costs under current law — could readily turn into a 20 percent 
or 30 percent cut in the next several years when Congress writes the appropriations 
bills.^ 

In an effort to address this last issue, the Republican governors' proposal 
apparentlv would make the food block grant a "capped entitlement" to states. Families 
and children that meet a state's eligibility criteria would have no entitlement to benefits 
and could be served only if sufficient funds had been provided to the state. But states 
would be entitled to their respective shares of a designated amount of federal funds 
each year. Structuring the block grant as a capped entitlement might lessen the 
likelihood that block grant funds would be cut back sharply in the federal 
appropriations process. Contrary to the expectations of some governors involved in 
deveioping this proposal, however, making the block grant a capped entitlement would 
not fully resolve this problem. Congress can appropriate less than the amount called 
for under the law establishing a capped entitlement and has occasionaUy done so in the 
past. Moreover, Congress can lower the cap on the entitlement at any time and can 
take Such action through the appropriatior\s process. Indeed, if the appropriations 
committees include in an appropriations biU a provision lowering the cap on a capped 
entitlement, these committees can use the resulting savings to help comply with the 
tight spending ceilings on total discretionary spending or to free up funds so they can 
boost appropriations for other, more politically potent programs. The issues raised by 
structuring a block grant as a capped entitlement are discussed further in the box on the 



* One additional problem is that states frequently might not know until October 1 (or even later) how 
much block grant funding they would receive for the fiscal year starting October 1. Congressi^al 
appropriations battles typically are not oyer — and funding levels not known much before October 1. 
Often these issues are not settled until November or December. This would make it difficult for states to 
plan and operate their food assistance programs efficiently. 
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In coming years as efforts are made to balance the budget, block grants 
providing benefits to low-income people are likely to fare poorly in the intense 
competition in the appropriations committees for a shrinking pot of funds. A food 
block grant for the poor — especially one in which much of the assistance is provided 
in cash that can be used for purposes other than food purchases is not likely to fare 
well when it must compete with defense programs and programs protected by 



CAPPED ENTITLEMENTS TO STATES 

Some policymakers may believe a solution to the funding problems described here is 
to structure a food assistance block grant as a “capped entiUement" rather than a non- 
entitlement (or discretionary) program. Under a capped entitlement, states would be entitled 
to the'u" respective shares of a fixed amount of federal funding. For example, if $35 billion a 
year were provided for a capped food assistance enbtlement, each state would be entitled to 
its respective share (in accordance with a funding formula) of the $35 billion. Under most 
proposals for capped entitlements, low-income families — as distinguished from stales 
would not be entitled to benefits. As a result, the amount of federal funding provided in a 
stale would not rise if need increased in the slate and more famibes applied for food 
assistance. 

Although it may sound attractive at first blush, this approach would do little to ad- 
dress the problems described here. Under the capped entitlement approach, a stale's federal 
funding would remain fixed for the year, just as it would if a block grant were structured as a 
discretionary program. A stale's funding level would tiot rise if a recession set in or the 
number of applicants in a slate climbed for other reasons. Stales still would have to reject the 
new applicants, cut benefits, or meet these additional needs entirely with stale funds. 

In addition, the fixed amount of federal funding available under a capped entitlement 
would have to be allocated among slates in accordance with a funding formula. AU of the 
problems described here regarding the inequities created by funding formulas would hold 
true. Some states would receive loo much, while others would get too little. 

Finally, in recent decades, capped entitlements have not fared belter than non- 
entitlement programs in funding battles. Total appropriations for low-income programs that 
are capped entitlements have declined nearly 20 percent since 1981, after adjusting for 
inflation. Federal funding for the largest capped entitlement program serving low-incorne 
families — the Social Services Block Grant — has declined 45 percent since 1981 in inflation- 
adjusted terms. By contrast, total appropriations for low-income Hon-enlitlemenl programs 
declined seven percent over this period, after adjusting for inflation. Congress nnay, and on 
occasion, has appropriated less for a capped entitlement than the amount specified in the 
authorizing legislation establishing the program. In coming years, as deficit-reduction 
pressures mount, the chances that some capped entitlements will not be fully funded will 
increase. Indeed, under federal budget rules, if the cap on a capped entitlement is lowered in 
an appropriations bill, the appropriations committees may use the savings to help meet the 
tight spending caps under which these committees have to operate. 
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powerful constituencies such ns educnlion progrnms, programs for veterans, and the 
like. In addition, if food assistance progrnms are converted to a block grant, it will not 
be possible to describe the specific effects of a proposed reduction in funding on poor 
families and elderly people when the reduction is being debated. In short, the funding 
level for a food assistance block grant is likely to erode substantially over time. 

It also should be noted that block-granting these programs appears unlikely to 
generate large administrative savings. The block grant proposals would meld into a 
single grant a program administered by state health departments (WIC), a program run 
by state welfare departments (food stamps), and programs administered by state edu- 
cation departments (the school food programs). Schoolchildren would continue to 
receive school meals at school. For WIC-type assistance to maintain its emphasis on 
preventive health care, it would need to continue being provided at health clinics; part 
of WICs beneficial impact stems from the fact that it is coordinated with prenatal and 
pediatric care and acts as a magnet that draws women and infants into health facilities 
for needed health visits. The food stamp program is adnninistered by county welfare 
departments and coordinated with public assistance programs like AFDC; it cannot be 
run either by schools or health clinics. It is difficult to see how large administrative 
efficiencies could be realized by combining such disparate programs into a block grant 
when different agencies will continue to operate them. 

Furthermore, the food assistance programs already are integrated with one 
another to a significant extent. For example, children in families that receive food 
stamps automatically meet financial eligibility requirements for WIC and child 
nutrition programs, reducing the paperwork required in the latter programs. Nor do 
these programs have large federal overhead that could be eliminated by turning 
administration over to the states. Federal costs for administrating domestic food 
assistance programs equal less than one percent of the programs' overall budgets. 

Administrative efficiencies are likely to be modest. The bulk of the savings 
would have to be achieved by reducing benefits. 



Additional Issues Raised by Proposals to Convert Particular Food Programs Into 
Block Grants 

Examination of the three principal food assistance programs — food stamps, 
school food programs, and WIC — shows each would experience problems if merged 
into a block grant. 
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Food Stamps 

Some problems involved with block-grnnting food stamps, such as the loss of the 
program's ability to respond immediately to increases in need during recessions, are 
described above. An additional set of issues stems from the fact that the national food 
stamp benefit structure would disappear under a block grant. 

Dismantling the benefit structure would threaten the program's ability to 
moderate the large differences among states in the AFDC benefits provided to poor 
children. Under the current system, the food stamp benefits provided to AFDC 
families are larger in states paying low AFDC benefits than in states paying higher 
benefits, since a family's food stamp benefit level depends on its income. This feature 
of the food stamp program is particularly important for poor states with limited fiscal 
capacity and for poor children in these states. 

For example, the AFDC benefit level in Mississippi is one-sixth the level in 
Connecticut; but when food stamps are taken to account, the ratio falls from 6:1 to 2:1. 
Converting the food stamp program to a block grant and eliminating the national 
benefit structure could lessen the program's effectiveness in moderating these 
disparities 

In addition, block-granting the food stamp program would result in the loss of 
the only national benefit floor under poor children. Of particular note is the fact that 
the food stamp program combines poor children and the elderly poor in a single 
benefit structure; it thereby overcomes the typical pattern under which the elderly 
receive larger benefits than children do. If the program is block-granted and the 
national benefit structure is dismantled, poor children are likely to lose this important 
protection in many- states. Their benefits are likely to be cut more deeply over time 
than if they and the elderly remain in a single benefit structure under which reducing 
benefits for children generally means cutting them for the elderly as well. 

It also is of interest that the national food stamp benefit structure was instituted 
under President Richard Nixon, with broad bipartisan support. The Nixon 
Administration and Congress took this step when large disparities emerged among 
states in food stamp benefit structures, and studies found hunger to be a serious 
problem in many areas. Prior to establishment of the national benefit structure, some 
states denied food stamps to families with incomes as low as half the poverty line — as 
several states still do today in AFDC — even though food stamps were federally 
funded. 

Lastly, block-granting the food stamp program is urUikely to yield large 
administrative savings. The food stamp program’s administrative budget is lean. In 
fiscal year 1993, federal and state administrative costs comprised 12.3 percent of the 
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BASIC FACTS ABOUT THE FOOD STAMP PROGRAM 

• Food stamp bet\ei’its are nuuiosi. In fiscal year 1994, the program provided an 
average benefit of per persoti per month, or 76 cents per person per meal. Even 
the maximum ftmd stamp benefit — received by fewer thatt 23 percent of 
households *— is 53S6 for a family of four, or $1.06 per person per meal. 

• The food stamp program is well-targeted. In 1992, the latest year for which these 
data are available, nearly all food stamp benefits — 97 percent — went to 
households with incomes at or below the poverty line. Households with incomes 
below half of the poverty line received 56 percent of food stamp benefits. The 
average income of a food stamp household was $481 a month or $5,772 a year. By 
comparison, the poverty line applied in 1992 was $928 a moi^th — $1 1,140 a year — 
fora family of three.' 

• Approximately $9 of every $10 spent for food stamp benefits — 89 percent — were 
provided to households with children, elderly, or disabled people. Families with 
children received 82 percent of food stamp benefits. Children, thenrvselves, 
constituted 52 percent of all food stamp participants. Some 13 million children 
received food stamps in an average month in 1992. 

• Households with earnings accounted for 20 percent of food stamp households in 
1992. A significant number of other food stamp households included members 
who had recently become unemployed. Just 40 percent of food stamp households 
received any income from AFDC. 

• Half of all food stamp households leave the program within sue months. Two- 
thirds leave withm one year. 

• USDA research has found that food purchases and nutrient consumption are higher 
with food stamps than with aji equivalent amount of cash. 



* The most recent detailed data available on many of these points is from the USDA study 
OiaracUristics of Food Stamp Households, Summer 1992. 



program's total budget. Even if significant administrative savings could be achieved, 
they would constitute only a small fraction of the federal funds that states would lose 
under the block grant proposals. 

For example, if food stamp administrative costs were cut a fifth — a large 
proportion — total program costs would be reduced just two to three percent. This is 
well below the level of reductions entailed under the proposed food block grants. 
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Savings would have to be achieved primarily through reductions in food assistance to 
needy households. 

One related problem should be noted. Food stamps are currently accepted in 
any state. Poor families living near a state line may shop in the neighboring state to 
take advantage of lower food prices. In addition, poor migrant farmworker families 
crossing state lines to seek work can use food stamps issued to them in one state to 
purchase food in the new state they enter. If the food stamp program is block-granted 
and ends as a national program, poor families entering a new state to seek work — or 
shopping in a store in a neighboring state to take advantage of lower food prices — 
may not be able to use their food stamps there. In order for needy households to be 
able to use food stamps across state lines, states may need to set up complicated and 
costly interstate administrative mechanisms. 



Many of the problems posed by block granting the food stamp program also 
apply to converting the principal child nutrition programs to a block grant. The largest 
of these programs — the school lunch and breakfast programs and the child and adult 
care food program — respond automatically, to rising unemployment and poverty just 
as the food stamp program does. When more low-income children apply for free meals 
at schools and cWld care centers, federal support for these programs increases. This 
would no longer occur under a block grant. States experiencing economic downturns 
or significant increases in school or child care enrolment would suffer; the federal 
funding they receive would fail to keep pace with need as the number of low-income 
children seeking meals at school or in child care settings increased. 



FOOD PURCHASES AND FOOD STAMP CASH-OUT 

Replacing the current food assistance programs with a block grant is likely to result in 
majiy states converting food stamp assistance to cash payments. During the late 1980s, 
USDA conducted four demonstration projects to test the effect of "cashing out" food stamp 
benefits. The researchers who evaluated these projects for USDA concluded that food 
expenditures decline between 20 and 25 cents for each dollar of benefits that is cashed out.* 
bi fiscal year 1994, food stamp benefits totaled $22.7 billion. The data thus suggest that if 
these benefits had been issued in cash instead of food stamps, food purchases would have 
been reduced between $4.5 billion and $5.7 billion last year. 



' Thomas F. Fraker (Mathematica Policy Research), Alberto P. Martini (Urban Institute), and James 
C. Ohis (Mathematica Policy Research), "The Effects of Food Stamp Cashout on Food Expenditures: An 
Assessment of the Findings From Four Demonstrations." December 1994. 



Block-Granting Child Nutrition Programs 
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The result would be n wenkciiing of nutritional support for children. At present, 
cliild nutrition programs provide support to needy children on a consistent basis 
nationwide; children with incomes below 130 percent of the poverty line, for example, 
qualify for free school meals wherever they live. Under a block grant, this would no 
longer be true. States in which a worsening economy or rising school enrollments 
resulted in increased need would have to reduce per-meal funding levels, lower the 
eligibility limits for free school meals, reduce support for some other kinds of meals 
(such as school breakfasts, meals served to poor children during summers, or meals 
served to pre-schoolers in child care), provide additional state funds to cover the in- 
creased need, or take some combination of these actions. 

This would be unfortunate. Research has found that schoolchildren who have 
not eaten breakfast are less likely to learn; the school breakfast program increases the 
number of poor children obtaining breakfast. In addition, school lunches and 
breakfasts improve children's nutritional status and help them pay attention in class. 
The Summer food program helps fills the nutritional gap that low-income children 
experience in the summer when school meal programs shut down. 

A related problem is that use of a formula to allocate block grant funds among 
states would lead to inequities. For example, if each state’s funding level were based 
on the federal funding it received for nutrition programs in fiscal year 1994, as the 
Republican governors' plan proposes, states whose economies weaken in coming years 
— as well as states with rising school enrollments — will receive no additional federal 
aid to serve the increasing numbers of low-income children. At the same time, states 
with robust econonaies and/or declining school enrollment might get more funds than 
they needed to maintain current levels of food assistance.* 

Including the child and adult care food program in a block grant also would 
pose problems. It would come at a time that many states are intensifying their welfare 
reform efforts. A state that is particularly successful in putting welfare recipients to 
work — and has a rising number of low-income children in child care as a result — 
would receive no additional federal funds to provide meals to the additional children 
in care. 



* Some have suggested that eliminating ail child nutrition support for meals served to middle-income 
children would be a simple way for states to reduce the costs of child nutrition programs without affecting 
low-income children. Under current law, federal funding support is provided for meals served to children 
from families with incomes above 185 percent of the federal poverty line, although these subsidies are 
substantially lower than those provided for meals served to lower-income children. 

Past experience in reducing federal school lunch support for middle-income students, however, as well 
as various studies on this issue, suggests a substantial number of schools would drop out of the school 
lunch program if federal support for meals to non-low-income children is ended. In the early 1980s, 
moderate cuts in support for school meals served to middle-income children resulted in more than 1,000 
schools leaving the school lunch program. When schools drop out of the programs, low-income children in 
these schools often lose access to free meals. 
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Converting WIC to a block grant also raises serious issues, WIC is widely 
regarded as one of the nriost successful of all federal programs, A 1992 GAO review of 
the cost-effectiveness of an array of children's programs found the data on WIC's 
effectiveness to be stronger than the data for any other such program. 

Evaluations have found that WIC improves the health of participating women, 
infants, and children to a striking degree, A multi-year, national evaluation conducted 
by the U,S, Department of Agriculture during the Reagan Administration found that 
WIC reduces the late fetal death rate by 20 to 33 percent. The study found that WIC 
markedly reduces infant deaths, low birthweight, premature births, and other 
maladies, WIC also is associated with higher immunization rates and increased use of 
prenatal and pediatric care. 

After reviewing the research in the field, the U.S, General Accounting Office 
estimated that WIC reduces low birthweight by a quarter and very low birthweight by 
almost half (44 percent). Low birthweight is a leading cause of infant mortality and 
childhood disability. Medical evidence also suggests that WIC reduces child anemia, 
and there are indications it improves cognitive funedorung among children. 

The GAO also estimated that the $296 million the federal government spent on 
WIC benefits for pregnant women in 1990 saved $853 million in the first year of life. 
Some $472 million of these savings represented reduced federal and state Medicaid 
costs, while the remaining $381 million in savings accrued to hospitals and private 
sector payers. Moreover, the GAO estimated that over the first 18 years of the lives of 
these children, the $296 million in federal expenditures in 1990 will save $1,036 billion 
in reduced federal, state, local and private sector costs for health care, disability 
payments, and special education. 

In short, WIC works. A panel of Fortune 100 CEOs noted when testifying before 
the House Budget Committee in 1991 that WIC is "the health-care equivalent of a triple- 
A rated investment." The CEOs called for the program to be fully funded in five years. 

Block-granting WIC would jeopardize the important progress that has been 
made. Most important, it would be likely to lessen the effectiveness of the program. 
Some states might choose not to continue their WIC programs. Faced with tight budget 
constraints, they could elect to reduce or terminate WIC-type assistance and substitute 
increases in food stamp allotments or cash benefits for pregnant women, infants, and 
young children. Such a step would eliminate costs for printing WIC vouchers and 
operating WIC programs at health clinics. But the savings would come at a high price; 
the research strongly suggests a great deal of WIC's effectiveness would be foregone 
under such an approach. WIC links food assistance, nutrition education, and other 
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THE RESEARCH FINDINGS ON WIC 

A series of medical evaluations have found that WIC intproves the health of participating women, 
infants, and children. Most si^nificaixt is an extensive, multi year n\edical evaluation supported by the 
U.5. Department of Agriculture and issued in I9S6. Directed by one of the leading researchers in the 
field, it found: 

• WIC contributed to a reduction of one-fifth to one-third in the late fetal death rate. 

• Women who participated in WIC had longer pregnancies leading to fewer premature births, a 
leading cause of infant mortality. There was a 23 percent decrease in prematurity among 
white women with less than a high school education and a 15 percent decrease among black 
women with less than a high school education. 

• WIC participation resulted in a significant increase in the number of women seeking prenatal 
care early in pregnancy and a significant drop in the proportion of women with loo few 

V prenatal visits to a health facility. Early and adequate prenatal care is one of the major factors 
affecting the health of newborn infants. Children participating in WIC also were better 
immunized and more likely to have a regular source of medical care. 

• WIC participation also appears to lead to better cognitive performance. Four and five year old 
children whose mothers participated in WIC during pregnancy had better vocabulary test 
scores. Children who participated in WIC after their first birthdays had better digit memory 
test scores. 

• Women enrolled in WIC consumed more iron, protein, calcium, and vitamin C. WlC also 
improved the diets of infants by increasing the average intake of iron and vitamin C and the 
diets of older preschool children by increasing average consumption of iron, vitamin C, 
thiamine, and niacin. 

• The greatest dietary benefits were among those people at highest risk; minority women with 
less education and children who are very poor,shorL black, or in female-headed families. 

Other studies have also demonstrated that WIC makes a significant contribution to the health of 
pregnant women and young children and is cost effective. 

• Based on a review of numerous studies of WIC, the U5. General Accounting Office (GAO) 
estimated that WIC reduces low birthweight by a quarter, and very low birthweight by almost 
half. 

• The GAO estimated that the $296 million spent by the federal government in 1990 on WIC 
benefits for pregnant women saved S853 million in the first year of life in state and federal 
Medicaid expenditures and expenditures by hospitals and private sector payers. Over the first 
18 years of these children's lives, federal, stale, and local governments and the private sector 
will save $1,036 billion, the GAO estimated. 

• Analyzing extensive WIC and Medicaid data from five states, Malhcmalica Policy Research 
found that WIC reduced infant mortality in four of the five states and that every dollar spent 
on WIC for pregnant women resulted in savings of $1.92 to $4.21 in Medicaid costs. 

• WIC has a major impact in reducing anemia. Data released in 1987 from the Center for Disease 
Control's Pediatric Nutrition Surveillance showed a two-thirds reduction in childhood anemia 
over a 10-year period. The study indicated that WIC contributed markedly to the decline. The 
study also found that low-income children not enrolled in WIC have a significantly higher 
prevalence of anemia than those who are enrolled. 
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mntcrnnl and child health services. It functions as a magnet, drawing low-income 
women and children to health clinics for prenatal and pediatric care and 
immunizations. The research has documented a strong association between WIC and 
more timely and adequate use of prenatal and pediatric care, as well as between WIC 
and higher rates of child immunization. 

In addition, unlike food stamp benefits, WIC benefits may /lot be used for any 
food item. WIC provides a prescription food package designed to deliver the specific 
nutrients most needed to enable loy-income pregnant women, infants, and children to 
obtain adequate diets. It also provides nutrition education classes and activities to 
encourage and assist new mothers to breastfeed. 

These special characteristics have been crucial to achieving the results 
documented in the research on WIC. It is unlikely a program lacking these 
characteristics could match WICs effectiveness. 

Second, even if many states retained WIC-type programs, a block grant would 
likely change WICs character in ways that tended to lessen its effectiveness. WIC 
features what may be the most effective set of cost-containment measures of any 
federally supported health program. Federal law requires every state to use 
competitive bidding to purchase infant formula for WIC, These competitive bidding 
procedures typically result in price reductions of 60 percent to 80 percent and saved 
approximately $1.1 billion in FY 1994, according to U.S, Department of Agriculture 
data. The savings were used to provide WIC foods to more than 1.5 million pregnant 
women, ir\fants, and children each month. Today, nearly one of every four WIC parti- 
cipants is served with savings from WIC infant formula cost containment systems. 

In a number of states, these systems probably would be weakened if WIC were 
block-granted. In many states, the two largest infant formula manufacturers — which 
control nearly 90 percent of the domestic infant formula market between them — have 
considerable clout with state health departments and medical associations. Prior to 
passage of the 1989 federal law requiring use of competitive bidding to purchase infant 
formula for the WIC program, fewer than half of the states had instituted this practice. 

In addition, more than half of the states have now joined in multi-state contracts 
for the purchase of ir\fant formula for WIC, This increases savings; the infant formula 
companies offer larger price reductions when a greater volume of sales is at stake 
under a WIC contract. If WIC is block-granted and the programs that replace it vary 
significantly from state to state, the extent of multi-state contracting is likely to decrease 
— and savings are like to fall as a consequence. 

A related problem is that if WIC is converted to a block grant, agricultural 
commodity interests that are potent in particular states are likely to push hard to have 
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tl\cir commodities ndded to the VVIC food pnckage in these states. There is strong 
likelihood such efforts would Succeed in a number of places. By contrast, at the federal 
level. Republican and Democratic administrations alike have stood firm against such 
encroachments and succeeded in making decisions on the food package entirely on 
scientific merit. If items are added to the food package largely due to political muscle, 
either more nutritionally valuable foods will have to be dropped or the benefit package 
will grow more costly, with the result that fewer women and children can be served. 

Still another problem is that funding for VVIC would probably decline over time. 
Since the program's inception, federal VVIC funding has never been reduced. President 
Reagan proposed to cut VVIC in 1981 and 1982, but these proposals were rejected by the 
Republican Senate in those years at a time when most other reductions in low-income 
programs proposed by the Reagan Administration were being approved. Steady 
increases in federal funding over the years have allowed WIC to increase the 
proportion of eligible mothers and children it serves. In the late 1980s and early 1990s, 
President Bush sought and secured major increases in VVIC funding, as President 
Clinton has done in the past two years. 

But the story is different at the state level. Even though state appropriatior^s for 
VVIC generally qualify a state for a larger federal VVIC allocation, a number of those 
stales that provide funds for VVIC have reduced them in recent years. In the past two 
years, overall state funding for VVIC has fallen 33 percent, after adjusting for ir\flalion. 

The conversion of WTC to a block grant would also pose one other problem. 
Some states currently reach larger proportions of their WlC-eligible populatior^s than 
other states do. Recently, the federal formula for allocating VVIC funds among stales 
was carefully redesigned to address this issue and bring stales serving below-average 
percentages of their WTC-eligible populations up toward the average. If WIC is merged 
into a block grant, this formula will be lost. Some slates that have smaller-than-average 
WIC programs could be among the states that lose most heavily under the overall block 
grant distribution formula. 

In short, merging WIC into a block grant would weaken one of the most 
successful and effective of all federal poverty programs. 

Block Granting Food Assistance Programs for Special Populations 

The federal government also funds several smaller food assistance programs 
tailored to the needs of specific groups. The Nutrition Program for the Elderly 
provides home-delivered meals to elderly persor\s who have difficulty leaving their 
homes to obtain food. It also provides meals at senior centers, which can attract seniors 
to come to these centers and receive other needed social services. Other, small 
programs have been designed to provide USDA commodities to soup kitchens serving 
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destitute people «ind to f.imiiies living in remote «Treas of Indian reservations far from 
food stores. 

If these programs were consolidated into a single food assistance block grant 
with reduced funding, it is unclear whether states would maintain these specialized 
services. These smaller programs were designed to meet the needs of particularly 
vulnerable populations who could not adequately be served by the programs serving 
the general population. 

For example, only IS percent of homeless people receive food stamps, according 
to an Urban Institute study. They rely more on soup kitchens. In addition, families in 
remote areas of Indian reservations often cannot get to grocery stores or have access 
only to stores charging extremely high prices; the food stamp program is not very 
useful to such families, and as a result, they receive USDA commodity foods in lieu of 
food stamps. 

It is unclear how states would be able to maintain the sour kitchen and Native 
American programs under a block grant. The U.S. Department of Agriculture now 
purchases food in bulk for such prpgrams and distributes it, a function that would be 
difficult for each state to match. Homeless individuals, and residents of remote 
reservations, could face reduced access to food assistance. 

This raises a related issue. Under the proposed block grants, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture would cease purchasing and distributing commodity food 
items, except for a small amount of "bonus" commodities such as butter. Currently, 
USDA distributes more than $1 billion a year in commodity foods. Some of these funds 
are used to purchase food items that are both nutritious and in oversupply. By 
removing substantial quantities of a food item from the market when the item is in 
oversupply, USDA helps prevent the market price for the item from falling so low that 
some agricultural producers may be driven out of business. Thus, USDA's commodity 
purchases can simultaneously help stabilize the agricultural economy and further the 
goals of the food assistance programs. If the USDA commodity purchase role ended or 
was sharply scaled back as a result of the switch to a block grant, this could have 
detrimental effects on producers as well as on the vulnerable low-income populations 
that rely on these commodities. 

Conclusion: Increasing State Flexibility and Reducing Costs Without Instituting 
Block Grants 

In the coming year. Congress faces several key questions regarding the food 
assistance programs: 1) should the programs be merged into a block grant?; 2) should 
states be given more flexibility in operating these programs and freed from some 
current federal requirements?; and 3) should the cost of these programs be reduced? 
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These are three separate questions. While block grants often are touted as ways to 
increase state flexibility, that can be done without merging the programs into a block 
grant. In the food stamp program, for example, states could be given more flexibility in 
using iheir federal food stamp employment and training funds. This would enable 
states to align their food stamp employment and training program more closely with 
their JOBS programs. Similarly, states could be given flexibility to modify the rules on 
what counts as income and resources in the food stamp program for food stamp 
households that receive AFDC. This would enable one set of rules to cover families 
applying for both AFDC and food stamps. States also could be given more flexibility in 
instituting electronic benefit systems to issue food stamp benefits. In addition, the 
current limitation on state food stamp cash-out pilot projects, scheduled to expire 
September 30, 1995, could be ended earlier. 

In a similar vein, savings can be secured without resorting to a block grant if that 
is the course Congress wishes to follow. In 1980, 1981, and 1982, substantial reductions 
were made in the food stamp and child nutrition programs. This was done by 
changing the eligibility and benefit rules for the programs without eliminating the 
programs' entitlement status. Cuts in these programs would not be without 
consequences, and some reductions would likely reduce food assistance for low-income 
households. But if ^ngress decided to cut costs in these programs, it could do so 
without block-granting them. 

In addition, whatever funding level Congress finds appropriate for food 
assistance programs, the available funds are likely to be distributed more efficiently 
without a block grant because a block grant would provide relatively generous 
amounts to some states while forcing others, particularly those whose economies are 
declining, to cut much more deeply. Whether one believes that current levels of 
assistance are appropriate or should be reduced, it is hard to justify imposing more 
severe cuts on states with weak economies than on states where the economy is robust. 
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Mr. Roemer. Does anybody else have specific answers to increas- 
ing flexibility and reducing paperwork? 

Mr. Lukefahr. Mr. Roemer, I would like to address the WIC pro- 
gram in particular. One thing that I know we are working on in 
Texas as an example is to try to allow groups of physicians, group 
practices and HMOs, to actually sponsor their own WIC programs. 
This would allow a lot of accessibility, once again, ease of acces- 
sibility for a lot of families, plus would probably introduce a lot of 
efficiencies, like for instance the blood tests that the WIC offices do 
to monitor anemia and so forth. The physician could use the blood 
test that they were doing for other purposes, for instance, and use 
some of their own staff members to fulfill some of the functions. 
And that is something that we in Texas would like to see more of. 

Chairman Goodling. Do you have a quick response? 

Mr. Temple-West. An example of the paperwork, if you want an 
after-school program in the school, you have to license the school 
as a childcare center and bring it in under the childcare program. 
Then you can only serve children through 12. That seems a little 
round about, but we have done it. We serve them that way. 

Chairman Goodling. Dr. Weldon. I introduced you that way 
since there is another Doctor on the panel. 

Mr. Weldon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to thank all the panelists for their very enlightening testi- 
mony. Indeed I have too many questions to confine to five minutes. 
It is really hard to pick from which one to start, but I do want to 
make a couple of comments for the record. 

I was hired by the voters of my district to come here and rep- 
resent them because of a deep concern, on the part of a lot of tax- 
payers, regarding the proper use of our tax dollars. 

In particular there is a tremendous amount of concern regarding 
the issue of the deficit and the impact that will have on our chil- 
dren. One of the interesting phenomena that has been described by 
a lot of conservative thinkers is that once you create these pro- 
grams, the clientele mushrooms, and it indeed contributes to the 
issue of eroding responsibility in our culture. 

There has been a lot of dialogue regarding coming from the left 
as well as the right, that there has been a tremendous erosion of 
personal responsibility and family integrity. Granted, there is a tre- 
mendous amount of need out there. I have seen it as a physician, 
particularly working with the elderly and the Meals on Wheels pro- 
gram, which is a great program. I would like to say, when you step 
in and you see this need and you say we have to create a program 
to address that need, then suddenly the need begins to grow. 

And how do we put a limit on this so that we are not eroding 
the integrity of families? Indeed, can you get at the whole issue, 
isn’t it an appropriate function for government to be in the busi- 
ness of feeding people. And I am sure, Mr. Fersh, you’re aware of 
this, there is no constitutional provision in our Constitution to give 
the government the authority to be involved in the business of 
feeding our citizens. 

I am not by any means saving that we should completely aban- 
don this type of enterprise. Also, Ms. Hurt, I would like you to com- 
ment on this issue. You made comments I think twice about your 
tremendous concern about there being stigma. 
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I was raised by my father, who grew up in the Depression and 
went hungry as a child growing up, that it was a terrible thing to 
take a handout from anybody. He instilled in me one of the things 
that motivated me to start working while I was still in school. As 
a young boy growing up, I started working and buying my own 
clothes and doing things like that. 

It would seem we would want some stigma associated with tak- 
ing handouts or the taxpayers’ money for food. Maybe you could 
start commenting. 

Ms. Hurt. We want to feed all children. All children need good 
nutrition regardless of their income. But the way the program is 
currently set up, we sort them out by income. And knowing what 
it is to be poor, and frequently there is this image of the program 
that it is a program for the poor, so that then those who pay the 
full price don’t want to be in it, and then the poor are ending up 
in the line by themselves. 

And that is the thing that we want to get away from. All children 
need good nutrition. 

Mr. Weldon. How do we get away from that, though? 

Ms. Hurt. We have suggested that we do feed all children, be- 
cause all children need good nutrition and that we don’t collect in- 
come data from families, but that having lunch at school becomes 
a part of their education. And then they learn how to eat for the 
rest of their lives. 

The Gunderson Clinic in LaCrosse tells me that if we begin now 
and provide our children with good nutrition, that it will have an 
impact on our health care costs. But it will be 40 years. So we need 
to start now. 

Mr. Weldon. We are running out of time. Could you just com- 
ment on the issue I just talked about, eroding responsibility, and 
how you balance that with this ever-growing desire to have more 
programs? 

Mr. Fersh. Thank you for the opportunity to speak to this issue. 

I think it is a fundamental issue and a very important one for all 
of us to examine. I will simply say to you that it is not my view 
that these programs create or build dependency. 

I do believe we need to maximize the role of parents and commu- 
nities to deal with kids’ problems. But fundamentally what we 
have discovered in this country is we had recruits for World War 

II who could not pass physicals. We had widespread anemia and 
growth stunting in this country. All of this has been ameliorated 
by these programs. 

These programs are working. And I think the most important 
thing I would say to you is, whatever the underlying reason, this 
goes back to the dialogue with Mr. Greenwood, what we are talking 
about are children. All these pro^ams, child nutrition programs 
are all children. WIC, 5 million of the 7 million are children. The 
other 2 million are pregnant or postpartum women. 

Food stamp program, 52 percent are children. Children and their 
families get 82 percent of all the benefits. 

What we are saying to you is that while we want to work with 
you on the underlying causes, I don’t believe — this is a personal be- 
lief, now — that these programs are what create the dependency. I 
think there are other, more serious underlying problems people 
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face. But if people begin to spend all their time and energy — and 
I appreciate your own personal story — if people spend all their time 
and energy trying to keep food in their mouths and shelter over 
their head and clothing on their backs, they will not be able to put 
their time and attention into the longer-range strategies and train- 
ing and education they need to be self-sufficient down the road. 

Chairman Goodling. Mr. Reed. 

Mr. Reed. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Just two general areas of questioning. As I understand one of the 
consequences of this proposal, the 50 States could have 50 different 
nutritional regimes. They could decide in Georgia that peanuts are 
probably the best thing that a kid could eat. They could decide in 
Rhode Island that quahogs are the best thing to eat. It just seems 
to me whatever we do we should maintain the Federal standards 
of nutrition, consistent standards throughout every State program. 

I wonder if there would be any thoughts from the panel on deal- 
ing with this issue on a direct way on that issue. Doctor? 

Dr. Lukefahr. Thank you, Mr. Reed. 

I think that is a very big concern. What I like about WIC and 
the school lunches in particular is that you can*t get potato chips 
with your WIC vouchers or with your school lunch. These are spe- 
cifically designed packages of food to address nutritional needs. 
And I think there would be pressure at the local level to incor- 
porate whatever is the local cash crop into the scheme, whether or 
not it really works for the kids. 

Ms. Hurt. Yes, I would also like to address that. We do support 
nutrition standards in the Nation. We have spent quite a bit of 
money developing the Food Guide and Pyramid we we use in nutri- 
tion education materials and the dietary guidelines for Americans. 
Last fall, we passed legislation that would require schools to meet 
the dietary guidelines by July of 1996. 

And so we are gearing up for that. And we don’t want to lose 
that. -So we do need nutrition standards set at the national level 
that would be applied to all programs. 

Mr. Reed. Thank you. 

Let me take another tack. And that is, just questioning seriously 
the logic of putting these programs together, because they are dis- 
parate programs that de^ with very different populations. You 
have women and children, and I think one of the overriding issues 
is not just nutrition but also health care, as you pointed out so elo- 
quently, the savings realized in terms of Medicaid dollars, et 
cetera, and then you have seen your programs which I think also 
is a significant health component, as Meals on Wheels, et cetera, 
maintain health. 

Then you have the food stamp program which is basically an in- 
come program. We could just as easily increase the AFDC pay- 
ments and take away food stamps if you wanted to maintain the 
program. It is reaJly a different program. 

so I have got a deep problem with lumping these all to- 
gether as if they are all apples when in fact they are apples and 
oranges. I wonder if you could comment on the panel just on the 
logic of doing this. 

Mr. Fersh. I think I am elected. 
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Mr. Reed, I agree with those general sentiments. There is a ge- 
nius to the current system, intended or unintended — for your bene- 
fit I will say intended — that says, “Okay, we are going to feed kids 
in certain settings that really makes sense.” In schools this linkage 
makes sense. In many places after-school care makes sense to take 
care of latchkey children. You want to feed children and give them 
proper nutrition in childcare centers. 

The success of WIG is in large part because it is linked with the 
health system. If we cashed out WIG or added food stamp benefits 
for pre^ant women, you would lose all the benefits of bringing 
women in for prenatal care and coordinating with the entire health 
program. And neither the schools nor the health system can deal 
with the underlying problems of programs like food stamps which 
tries to deal generally with the population and establish at least 
a nutritional baseline for people. 

Here I would say, although it is not in your committee’s jurisdic- 
tion, that the food stamp program is an incredibly important equal- 
izer among various States. The levels of assistance across the coun- 
try have been very uneven, and the food stamp program does make 
sure that at least nationwide some nutritional levels are being met. 

Mr. Reed. Just a final point — and this is looking ahead, I know 
the time is running out — ^but you are at the local level, and we al- 
ways get slammed here for thinking too hard here in Washington 
about what America should do. If this program goes through, my 
sense is that you are going to have the old competing against the 
young competing against the poor. There is not going to be enough 
money and people are going to lose out. 

I wonder from your perspective, as local officials, is that your 
take on it and what do you think is going to happen? 

Ms. Taylor. We are ve^ concerned about that in the aging field. 
The whole tenor of the aging field, and the White House conference 
is coming up in May, is more emphasis on intergenerational. My 
board of directors recently passed a resolution related to some 
FEMA funds, because they were very concerned in an area like 
ours, where the numbers of poverty people are smaller percentage, 
they often have difficulty getting service. 

So we are concerned about all ages and very frightened at the 
prospect that these programs would be pitted against each other. 
It doesn’t make any sense, because we have demonstrated over and 
over that it is less expensive to do community-based service than 
it is to run into health care. 

And these kids that these folks are talking about, when they get 
to be senior citizens, then they have all the health care problems, 
and that is a nightmare. 

Mr. Reed. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Ghairman. 

Ghairman Goodling. Mr^Gunningham. 

Mr. Gunningham. Thank you, Mr. Ghairman. 

I would say to the panel, stand by. Joe Kennedy on the House 
floor, along with Ross Perot, said our number-one enemy in this 
country is not law enforcement, not children’s nutrition, not any- 
thing; it is the national debt, because it prevents us from doing the 
things that we want to do. I look at the same liberals who will in- 
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hibit reform systems. They are going to hurt us — and I include you 
among them — and I will be specific. 

First of all, we have got 168 unfunded mandate amendments on 
the floor that would stop unfunded mandates that want to 
prioritize things. But yet that stops you from the very thing you 
are fighting for. And I ask you to support those kinds of amend- 
ments and get behind them if you really want to help us. 

I look at illegal immigration in California. I just spent with Gov- 
ernor Wilson — take a look at this, if I have got if here. Take a look 
at the costs in the State of California of illegal immigration. Five 
hundred thousand illegal immigrants K through 12 at $5,000 each. 

You don’t think that doesn’t impact children’s nutrition? I want 
them out of there and I need your help and support for it. 

I look at food stamps. You talk about how great the food stamp 
program is. Doc. Did you ever watch “20/20” and the fraud, waste 
and abuse that is in that? I need you to fight to clean it up to be 
able to help you. But yet I don’t see that with the liberals. They 
want to fund illegals. They want the food stamps. They want more 
money. And we need some help in it. 

I met with the governors, and they are asking for block grants. 
They want the flexibility, they want to do away with the bureauc- 
racy, they want to do away with the Federal reporting, and they 
wanted to have the flexibility to run their programs in the loc^ 
levels. And they will cut 15 percent and make it work better. And 
the governors who run the State programs are telling us this, and 
that is what they want. 

Now, on the other hand, let me be a little gentler. WIC works 
in our State. It is a good program. I support keeping the food nutri- 
tion programs out of the welfare block grants — the school lunch, 
the school breakfast. 

And I would say to Ms. Taylor, they are not senior citizens. They 
are chronologically gifted folks. But we need help like the earnings 
test. Let’s set up childcare centers. I have got senior citizens that 
want to set up childcare but they can’t earn more than $11,200 or 
we tax them. Fight for those kinds of things, and it will help you 
and it will help us. But the liberals say. Give me more, give me 
more, don’t cut me. 

If you don’t get along with your governor, you better build a 
bridge quick. 

Secondly, Karl Marx is not in charge in River City anymore. Sec- 
ondly, you need to run your program like a business. And I would 
ask you to come to this committee with areas in which you cap 
help us fix the system. The food stanip program, the illegal immi- 
gration problem, all of those are coming from the things we want 
to do and increasing the debt. 

The unfunded mandate thing, I sat there and watched 168 
amendments proposed, and that is part of our problem. If it is im- 
portant, let’s fund it. 

And I would ask the gentleman, how are you — I heard Ms. Hurt 
and Mr. West talk about how they are going to help it. The other 
panelist, they are going to say. Give me more, give me more, don’t 
cut me. How about some reforms? Have you got any ideas? 

Mr. Fersh. Mr. Cunningham, a couple of points I would like to 
make. First of all, I want to tell you that I had the honor of work- 
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ing for three congressional committees before I came to FRAC. The 
first job I had on Capitol Hill was to work for the Senate Budget 
Committee. And I too share the concern about deficit. We might de- 
bate how to get the deficit down. But there is no statement here 
that doesn’t say we shouldn’t cut. 

The other point I will make is when I worked on the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee, at that point in the Minority, the committee 
chaired by Senator Helms, I helped design billions of dollars in nu- 
trition cutbacks, cutbacks I felt were ill-advised. 

Mr. Cunningham. Just tell us how to do it. 

Mr. Fersh. The point I want to make to you is if Congress de- 
cides as a matter of economic health for the country that — all of us 
want to be at the table to help you design that, if it needs to be 
done, we argue it should not be taken out of the mouths of children 
and elderly people, not at first, certainly. But if that job needs to 
be done, we will work with you. But don’t undermine the structure 
that means these programs may not exist over time. That is the 
first point, and we will work with you on that. 

On the issue of food stamp fraud, I agree with you that some- 
thing needs to be done. But I would suggest you can’t get rid of 
food stamp fraud by passing it on to the States. Unless you pass 
a program that defines fraud by its very nature, you still have to 
invent the better mousetrap. 

I would suggest that keeping some Federal controls, the abilities 
to invent a system at the Federal level, coordinate among States 
so people don’t run agross States, is a better way to control it. 

We have called for enhanced implementation of expanded elec- 
tronic benefits transfer which we understand will eliminate large 
parts of the problem, not all the problem. We believe that should 
move forward. 

Thirdly, you probably have more dialogue with governors than I 
have. I have had the honor of meeting two weeks ago with the new 
Republican Governor of Kansas. 

Mr. Cunningham. Tommy Thompson is one of the leaders of 
that. 

Mr. Fersh. All I am saying is I don’t hear unanimous voices 
there. Last week I was at the U.S. Conference of Mayors meeting 
and I met with the mayor of Detroit, Mr. Archer, and he said he 
doesn’t agree with Governor Engler. He is closer to the problems, 
he doesn’t believe these programs ought to be block granted. He re- 
spects his views, but on nutrition he thinks it should go the way 
you said, it ought to be separated out from welfare reform. 

Mr. Owens. Mr. Chairman, point of personal privilege. Can a lib- 
eral answer the previous question? 

Chairman Goodling. Your time will come. 

I am reminded when I hear this discussion, we have a talk show 
host and one of the local stations back home, and of course nine 
times out of 10 I can’t wait to get off the road and call in so that 
I can get on his back. But he started out the other morning by say- 
ing, “Why in the world would they ever start their cutting with the 
arts and the humanities?” 

So I quickly got off the road and I called in and I said, “They 
are all in my committee. Where would you like me to start, school 
lunch and child nutrition?” He said, “No, no.” 
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Ms. Woolsey. 

Ms. Woolsey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am sitting here being very, very proud of being a Democrat and 
being a liberal and knowing that, yes indeed, we do neglect our 
children. We are neglecting them when we send them to school 
hungry. Maybe it is their parents that are neglecting them. But I 
believe it is not only parents, it is the economy in general. 

We have an economy where if a youngster is lucky enough to 
have two parents, both of those parents probably go to work. Hope- 
fully they do. If they are a responsible, work-oriented family, defi- 
nitely both parents work, oftentimes leaving that child home, be- 
cause we don’t have a childcare system that will take care of them. 

So a very young child leaves for school after their parents have 
left for work, arrives at school having probably taken on more re- 
sponsibility just getting to school than that child should have to 
take on for an entire day. 

So that child is not only possibly hungry; that child is possibly 
frightened and scared. That little kid is the one that turns out in 
junior high school to be damn angry, because that child has been 
neglected, and they know it, and they resent it. And I am telling 
you, we start investing in children now, at the front-end, so we 
don’t have to invest in them late whether they are angry and on 
the streets and causing problems. 

Children can’t learn when they are hungry. And we have to face 
up to that. It is our responsibility. And if we don’t face up to it, 
we are neglecting our children, all of them. We are also neglecting 
seniors who want to live at home, can’t if they don’t have a bal- 
anced diet, and we need to look at that also. 

Food is very important to the people in this country. And we are 
the richest nation on earth. Why would we be withholding food 
from anyone? 

One of the questions I want to ask, and any of you that feel like 
answering it, with the Personal Responsibility Act, to combine all 
the Federal nutrition programs into one block grant, they also are 
suggesting a cap on annual appropriations. 

Would your States be able in times of recession to provide the 
extra fooa that would be necessary in these programs because in 
times of recession, of course, there would be an even greater de- 
mand? Could you see your States filling that gap, making up that 
difference? 

Ms. Hurt? 

Ms. Hurt. I can address it from the point of view that we did 
ask our State for three cents more for breakfast and we were un- 
able to get that in the State of Wisconsin. And I can also tell you 
that we do have cost controls on our school budgets. And so it is 
unlikely, I think, that we would receive additional funds from the 
State or from the local school district to deal with those times. 

Ms. Woolsey, Would anybody else like to respond? 

Mr. Temple-West. Yes, I would. And indirectly to some of the 
other questions. 

The States are ^ing to have to establish some sort of bureauc- 
racy to manage H.K. 4. They are going to actually have to set up — 
they are going to have to hire somebody to write policy and regula- 
tions and reimbursement forms. They are actually going to have to 
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establish what now exists in the Department of Agriculture in 50 
States. 

Now, obviously then the State will decide whether or not— once 
they have got their bureaucracy in place and that bureaucracy may 
be self-perpetuating at the State level and be able to find its own 
money to continue these programs at the State level. 

Ms. WOOLSEY. Do you think they would find the money? 

Mr. Temple-West. Well, bureaucracies tend to perpetrate them- 
selves and I suspect some of them may and some of them wouldn’t. 
I suspect what we are doing is changing one bureaucracy for an- 
other, and for 52 — so — I mean, talk about — what I don’t see is it 
getting down to our level. 

The States think they may be saving money with this. But I 
don’t think they are going to make our job any easier. In fact our 
job will probably get harder because we are going to have to prove 
need at the level. Each little childcare center now is going to be in 
competition with everybody else. And it is going to have to say — 
now you are going to have to come up with needs assessments. 

It is going to be an enormous amount of work. 

Ms. WooLSEY. Anybody else? They haven’t cut us off yet. I am 
your friend, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman GtoODLiNG. Is there someone who was real anxious to 
respond to the gentlelady’s statement or question? 

Mr. Lukefahr. Very briefly, I also am extremely concerned 
about this competition issue, especially with no qualifiers as to how 
the money is to be spent. I think smaller programs like WIC will 
be absorbed in the bigger picture. I think competition is a serious 
issue. 

Chairman GrOODLiNG. Of course WIC probably would do well if 
we wouldn’t change things because they have a 12 percent set- 
aside. 

Mr. Lukefahr. Mr. Chairman, could I address that? I am sorry, 
Mr. Chairman, could I address that? 

Chairman Goodling. When it is my turn to question. 

Mr. Riggs. 

Mr. Riggs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The last few minutes, anyway, has been particularly stimulating. 
As a fellow Californian, I want to follow up on Mr. Cunningham’s 
remarks because we did meet earlier today with Governor Pete 
Wilson of California, and he stressed to the Members of the Califor- 
nia Republican congressional delegation that he and his fellow gov- 
ernors, the majority of whom are now of course Republicans, meet- 
ing over the last few days here in Washington, DC, were inconsist- 
ent that we here on Capitol Hill in the Congress hear their con- 
cerns. 

And their concerns really boil down to asking the Congress, and 
I think this is reflected through the contract, but also in the PI^, 
for more autonomy and more flexibility. They want us to end indi- 
vidual entitlements wherever possible, and shift the thinking in 
this country from an entitlement mentality to more emphasis on 
personal or individual responsibility, as Dr. Weldon was alluding 
to. 

They want us to eliminate maintenance of efforts requirements 
on block grants. They want to us block grant welfare programs. 
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Grovemor Wilson stressed that he believes we should allow States 
maximum statutory flexibility to determine eligibility and benefit 
levels. 

So with that as a backdrop, let me ask you a couple of very spe- 
cific questions. 

One is, and I guess I will start off by asking as a former school 
board member, school board president myself, a member of CSBA 
and NSBA, I will ask Mr. Boehlje to respond to this question. Is 
it not possible that eliminating much of the burdensome paperwork 
in the school lunch and breakfast programs could actually reduce 
cost and allow schools greater flexibility in providing nutritious 
meals to low-income children? 

Mr. Boehlje. Certainly I think that is possible. But not very 
probable. I just don’t think that is going to happen. 

I think when you shift it to the next level in the process, particu- 
larly, to use the example in your situation, in your particular State, 
of the whole issue of immigration and a philosophy expressed by 
a number of your people that we should be providing absolutely no 
benefits to those people who are not legal immigrants in the school 
system. 

The next step you are asking or a number of people are asking 
is for the school districts to be the policemen in that situation and 
to provide the information and to then make a determination on 
whether these people ought to qualify for free or reduced lunches, 
this type of thing. 

When you get into that type of philosophy, if you can make the 
decision at the local level, that is one thing. But what we are talk- 
ing about here isn’t going to be that decision-making power at the 
local level and there is no guarantee of any particular funding to 
go at the level. So local districts are going to be prohibited from 
making those decisions. 

And certainly the amount of paperwork and administrative costs, 
there is just no guarantee at all that that is going to be lessened. 

Mr. Riggs. Let me just respectfully disagree to the extent that 
we can — ^what is the term that is floating around Washington these 
days, devolve or have a devolution here in Washington, but to the 
extent that we can return responsibility to State and local edu- 
cation agencies, I think that is very much in keeping with the long- 
standing American tradition of decentralized decision making in 
public education. 

But let me segue to Dr. Lukefahr because I know he wanted to 
make a comment about how PRA would continue to treat the WIC. 
Let me pose it in the form of a question. The PRA reserves 12 per- 
cent of each State’s block grants, a program similar to WIC. This 
amount is expected to fully fund WIC in each State. 

If this is accurate, how can you assume that an appropriate food 
package would not be provided to individuals participating in the 
program, and for any of the other folks here on the panel, why do 
you believe that States would not develop and include their own 
guidelines which would ensure nutrition and well-balanced meals? 

Dr. Lukefahr. Mr. Riggs, actually the bill does not set aside 12 
percent for WIC. As you mentioned, it sets aside 12 percent basi- 
cally for women and children. And my reading of the bill is that 
there is nothing to keep a State from sa 3 dng, 'Well, 25 or 30 per- 
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cent of our food stamps go to women and children, ipso facto our 
job is done.” 

And I think that under the pressure of the constraints of State 
budgets, that there would be a lot of pressure to not specify pro- 
grams in greater detail than that. 

Mr. Temple-West. I would assume that — and as I said in my 
testimony, the States will probably have to continue with existing 
Federal regulations until they can get their arms around this. I 
don't see any other way. If this thing goes into effect October 1, I 
don't see any other way for the States to work it. 

Chairman Goodling. Mr. Martinez. 

Ms. Hurt. You asked if we could save money by reducing that 
paperwork. But we couldn't save 17 percent. That is the cut we 
would receive nationwide with the PRA. We could save, you know, 
maybe 2 or 3 cents a meal. When I looked at that one position in 
my office it said. Well, this one would no longer be needed, that is 
about what we would be saving. 

Chairman Goodling. Mr. Martinez. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I understand that you will allow the Members to 
enter their statements in the record. 

Chairman Goodling. Without objection. 

Mr. Martinez. I would like to also add the extraneous material. 
Fernando Torres, the Under Secretary, was going to testify last 
week. I would like to submit that for the record. 

Chairman Goodling. Is there objection? Without objection. 

[The information follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF 
FERNANDO M. TORRES -GIL 

Good morning Chairman Goodling, and Members of the Committee . I 
appreciate the opportunity to come before you to discuss the 
Elderly Nutrition Program of the Older Americans Act# which 
serves all those 60 years of age or older regardless of income. 

In addition# I will discuss Title V of the Personal 
Responsibility Act which includes a provision to consolidate a 
number of nutrition programs into a block grant called the Food 
Assistance Program. One of the programs being considered is the 
nutrition services of the Older Americans Act. 

As you know, the largest provider of community nutrition services 
for the elderly is the Elderly Nutrition Program, funded through 
the Older Americans Act and administered by the Administration on 
Aging (AoA) . 

As the Assistant Secretary for Aging, I oversee the 
administration of the Older Americans Act and the programs funded 
by it# including the Elderly Nutrition Program (Title III-C) . My 
own involvement with this program dates back to 1973 when I was 
one of the original trainers who worked with project directors 
hired to set up the original "Title VII" Elderly Nutrition 
Program. The current Title III-C contains two federally- funded 
parts# Congregate Nutrition Services (C-1) and Home-Delivered 
Nutrition Services (C-2) . The services provided under the two 
parts are similar, but they are targeted to different populations 
of older people. In addition to Title III-C, similar nutrition 
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services are provided to American Indians, Alaskan Natives, and 
Native Hawaiians under Title VI of the Older Americans Act. 

Overview of Nu trition Services within the Oldpr AmericanH 
Network 

Let me briefly describe just how large this network of nutrition 
programs has grown. This fiscal year AoA will distribute almost 
$500 million to 57 States and territories and an additional $16 
million to Indian Tribes earmarked for both congregate and home- 
delivered nutrition sezT^ices. AoA funding for these services are 
supplemented by the USDA Cash and Commodity Program, participant 
donations, and State and other funds. 

According to the most recent 1993 figures, about 225 million 
meals were served through the network of over 2,200 Title III(C) 
Elderly Nutrition Projects at over 15,000 community nutrition 
sites. Forty-five percent of those meals were provided to the 
elderly in their own homes. For example, there are approximately 
two elderly meal sites in a community providing hot and 
nutritious meals as well as other supportive services to the ^ 
elderly for every McDonald's restaurant in that same community. 

It is important to note that nutrition services do not operate in 
isolation but are a part of broader, balanced, integrated 
approach to a comprehensive and coordinated system of services 
that includes social and supportive services as well as health 
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and medical services . The problems of older people are both 
medical and social, and there are indications that poverty and 
social isolation go hand in hand. Lack of social support can 
also play a role in the development of disease and disability, 
and researchers have shown a relationship between lack of social 
support and chronic illness . 

Congregate and Home -delivered Nutrition Services address this 
need as well as many others. The objectives of these programs 
are to provide healthful meals and related-nutrition and 
supportive services to nutritionally at-risk older people. Other 
nutrition services such as nutrition screening, assessment, 
education, counseling, outreach, meals for special diets, \ 
shopping assistance and referrals to food assistance programs 
also are included. These services are tailored to and supported 
by local communities . These services are more than vouchers for 
food . 

The Congregate Nutrition Program provides intangibles such as 
camaraderie and friendship as well as the opportunity to 
participate in community volunteer activities, and get access to 
other services. Social isolation, grief and depression effects 
how individuals eat as well as function. The lack of social 
support can play a role in the development of disease and 
disability and researchers have shown a relationship between lack 
of social support and unhealthy outcomes of illness. 
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The Congregate Nutrition Program addresses these needs and is an 
integral component of a continuum of comprehensive and 
coordinated community-based services to enable older Americans to 
remain at home in their communities. In addition to the prepared 
meals and other nutrition services, supportive services such as 
ic)n, health promotion and disease prevention 
activities, health screening, benefits counseling, caregiver 
support groups and social activities are also offered. 

Many congregate sites are run by community volunteers, many of 
them elders themselves. You may be interested to know that in a 
disaster, such as the Los Angeles earthquake, floods in 
California or the floods of the Midwest, congregate^- nutrition 
sites also function as disaster assistance centers, often because 
they might be one of the few community facilities with a 
functioning kitchen. These congregate sites are not only 
essential in times of extraordinary circumstances, however; as 
noted above, there are a wealth of services provided, as well as 
offering a daily center for fellowship, and a sense of belonging, 
for elders throughout the year. 

Congregate Nutrition Programs offer unique intergenerational 
opportunities. in Seattle, Washington, the SPICE Program, a 
congregate nutrition program offered in elementary and secondary 
schools provides the opportunity for intergenerational activities 
between elders, children and youth. 
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Since I was appointed Assistant Secretary for Aging in May of 
1993, I have had an opportunity to travel extensively throughout 
the Unites States spending time with our constituents, our 
seniors. During my travels, I have heard many stories about the 
importance of nutrition intervention and nutrition services which 
are provided by the Older Americans Act nutrition program. Let 
me share an example with you. During a visit last year in 
Tennessee with Vice President Gore's mother, Pauline, I visited 
with two older women, one in her mid- 60s with severe arthritis 
and her mother in her mid-80s, who had suffered a stroke. Both 
women had sufficient impairments that nursing home placement was 
possible. However, the provision of essential nutrition 
intervention, a daily home -delivered meal, and the visits of a 
senior companion provided just enough social and nutrition 
support to enable both women to stay at home in the community 
caring for each other rather than in a nursing home . 

Twenty years ago, in 1974, the first full year of the Older 
Americans Act funded home-delivered meal program was in 
operation. The Administration bn Aging limited the number of 
home delivered meals to 10 percent of all meals provided. Today, 
home -delivered meals almost equal congregate meals, and if trends 
continue, will soon exceed congregate meals. In a few years we 
have gone from a period when home -delivered meals simply did not 
exist to the present appreciation that meals delivered to the 
homes of the elderly is a fundamental core service necessary for 
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keeping functionally disabled elderly people in their homes and 
in the community. 

Home -delivered Nutrition Services are targeted to the more frail, 
vulnerable, and functionally- impaired elderly and again offer 
more than a meal. The person delivering a meal may be a 
homebound person's primary link to the outside world. Service 
providers tell many stories of finding older individuals who have 
fallen or need medical attention. Perhaps one of the most moving 
statements regarding home-delivered nutrition services comes from 
an older man in Ohio. He said, "I need my home -delivered meal 
to keep me alive. And I need my meal delivery person to find me 
when I die." This service is indeed integral to life and death. 

Home-delivered nutrition services may be the one essential 
service that keeps a person in their home and not in an 
institution. Home-delivered nutrition services also offer vital 
family support. At any one time, 95 percent of older people are 
at home in their communities with families providing essential 
care. Nutrition services, especially home-delivered meals, help 
support the families and caregivers. 

As recent media attention to the problem of hunger in America has 
indicated, the need for community nutrition services through the 
Elderly Nutrition Program is increasing. It has been reported 
that waiting lines exist in various parts of the country. 
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Preliminary 1994 data from a New York state -wide telephone survey 



of the need for home -delivered meals indicated that 6.6 percent 
of the over-60 population or 193,000 individuals were in need of 
home -delivered nutrition services and that 30 percent of these 
individuals could be served with current funding. 

These examples illustrate some of the different risk factors that 
can lead to hunger and malnutrition. These risk factors include 
diseases and conditions; specially prescribed diets; mouth and 
tooth problems; unintentional weight loss; disability and 
functional impairment; chronic use of multiple medications and 
alcohol; poverty and social isolation. Although I could provide 
examples or statistics for each factor, let me just address 
poverty. In 1991, over six million persons age 65 and older were 
living near or below the poverty level. 

Support for this program is not limited to the Federal 
government. Nationally, there is substantial private 
sector/state/local community financial and volunteer support for 
Congregate and Home -Delivered Nutrition Services. Although there 
are no fees' or charges in this program, older persons are 
encouraged to contribute through volunteerism and financial 
support to help defray the cost of services. In Fiscal Year 
1993, program income, including contributions from participants 
was over $180,000,000. These contributions were used to expand 
services. Also, volunteers- -many of them older Americans- - 
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perform essential tasks such as managing, nutrition sites, 
delivering home-delivered meals, record keeping, food service, 
nutrition and health education activities. Communities also 
support Congregate and Home-Delivered Nutritipn Services through 
the donation of facilities and space, equipment, utilities, 
labor, and food. 

H.R. 4. the Personal Responsibility Act 

Mr. Chairman, next I would like to direct your attention to 
Title V of the Personal Responsibility Act, which would 
consolidate into a single block grant to States a number of 
Federal food assistance programs administered by the USDA, 
including food stamps and WIC, but would also include the Older 
Americans Act Congregate and Home Delivered Nutrition Services 
Programs . 

As the head of the Administration on Aging mandated to serve as 
the chief advocate for the elderly, and as the head of the agency 
with responsibility for the Older Americans Act, I am deeply 
concerned about attempts to include the Title III-C Older 
Americans Act nutrition program into any consolidation effort and 
its impact on the well-being and future of our Nation's elderly 
and their families. I strongly feel this would be catastrophic 
for millions of senior citizens and their families. 
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The Personal Responsibility Act would significantly reduce 
federal support for food and nutrition assistance programs. 
Federal funding for 15 domestic food assistance operated by USDA 
and other programs designed to meet the needs of specific 
vulnerable populations, such as the elderly, would fall by more 
than $5 billion in fiscal year 1996 and nearly $31 billion over 
five years. 

The Personal Responsibility Act would repeal all existing 
authority for food assistance programs, all authority to 
establish nutrition standards for these programs, and all 
authority to provide nutrition education to anyone other than 
women, infants and their young children. It would also eliminate 
USDA support for elderly meals-on-wheels and congregate feeding. 

Food assistance funds would be provided to states in a block 
grant, requiring only that the funds be expended to provide food 
assistance to individuals who are economically disadvantaged 
separately or as members of economically disadvantaged families. 
The block grant will require massive redistribution of food 
benefits among the States. The proposed formula for distributing 
grant funds among the States bears little relationship to the 
existing distribution of program funds. 

The combination of the initial cut in funding for the grant and 
the statutory floors on spending for services to women, infants. 
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and children will force States to make difficult decisions. 

After setting aside 12 percent for food assistance and nutrition 
education to women, infants, and children and 20 percent for 
child nutrition programs, the remaining funds are well below the 
amount currently projected for the Food Stamp and other nutrition 
programs. There simply will not be enough money to support the 
current level of services . Every food assistance program and the 
people it serves are put at risk, and those who are least 
organized and least represented in State policymaking are put at 
the greatest risk. 

The consolidation of the OAA nutrition programs in this manner 
would have a significant adverse effect on the provision of not 
only nutrition services to the elderly, but also other supportive 
services currently funded under the Older Americans Act. 

The Older Americans Act of 1S65 has been favored with strong bi- 
partisan support over the past 30 years. A national network on 
aging includes the Administration on Aging, 57 state and 
territorial agencies, some 657 area agencies on aging, more than 
25,000 private sector providers and some 500,000 volunteers. 
Unlike most agencies with responsibility in a particular 
substantive area, such as health, housing, or transportation, 
this network focuses on issues affecting the well-being of the 
elderly in these and other areas. Unlike most programs, the 
services provided by this network are not limited to the poor. 
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but are available without regard to income. The federal 
appropriation- -$877 million in FY 95- -is augmented not only by 
state and local match but .by in excess of $180 million of 
voluntary contributions by the recipients of services and the in- 
kind contributions of hundreds of thousands of volunteers, 
without whose efforts these services would not exist, 

Mr. Chairman, the nutrition services of the Older Americans Act, 
t with an appropriation of $470 million in FY 95, deliver lOO 

million meals to about 800,000 older individuals who are 
homebound, some recently discharged from a hospital, some capable 
of remaining in their home in lieu of much more costly placement 
in a nursing home because of these meals and additional 
assistance. The nutrition services of the Older Americans Act 
also provide about 125 million meals to 2.4 million older 
individuals at 15,000 sites in congregate settings, from church 
basements to multi-purpose senior centers. In addition to meals, 
older individuals may receive nutrition education, nutrition 
screening, nutrition counseling and linkage to other services 
they need. OAA services and particularly the senior meals 
programs have a lengthy history of success. In short, the 
programs work and they work well . 

Consolidation of the OAA meals services funding into a single 
block grant would fundamentally alter the nature and scope of the 
programs in a number of ways, for example: 
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The proposal would repeal Federal Food Assistance Programs 
including Food Stamps, School Lunch, as well as the 
congregate and home-delivered nutrition services programs 
under the Older Americans Act (OAA) . 

The proposal would replace these programs with a new Food 
Assistance Block Grant program to the states. 

The funding available to the states for the Food Assistance 
Block Grant program would be based on the number of 
economically disadvantaged people in the state. 

The Food Assistance Block Grant Program could only be used 
to provide food assistance to economically disadvantaged 
people; to receive food assistance, individuals would be 
required to meet income eligibility criteria. Currently OAA 
programs are available regardless of income, but are 
targeted to those in greatest social and economic need. 

There is no requirement that the states maintain the 
existing level of community nutrition services to the 
elderly, nor the OAA nutrition programs themselves. 
Congregate and Home -Delivered Nutrition Programs are the 
glue that binds the 07UV network and home and community-based 
services together and provides the base funding to most 
senior centers in the country. Without these programs. 
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senior centers and the home and community-based service 
network may cease to exist. 

Key Characteristics of the Older Americans Act Network 
The inclusion of the nutrition services of the Older Americans 
Act in a Food Assistance Program limited to the economically 
disadvantaged would, in my judgement, have a severe adverse 
effect on millions of senior citizens and their families who have 
depended on a very reliable, time- tested, consumer- focused, 
flexible and successful program. 

• The Congregate and Home -Delivered Nutrition Services 
Programs of the Older Americans Act (OAA) are much more than 
just vouchers for food for economically disadvantaged older 
people . 

• The Senior Nutrition Program is a fundamental part of a 
comprehensive home and community-based service system aimed 
at keeping older people at home, supporting family 
caregivers, and avoiding unnecessary and costly 
institutionalization. The Congregate and Home-Delivered 
Nutrition Services Programs provide the point of contact 
that facilitates essential linkages to other home and 
community-based services, such as transportation, home 
health aide, chore, etc. . This proposal will unravel the 
fabric of this system. 
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The current program is not means- tested, but traditionally 
has served those with greatest economic need. It maintains 
the dignity of the nutritionally at-risk older persons by 
providing mechanisms for participants to contribute 
according to their ability to pay. 

The Congregate and Home -Delivered Nutrition Services 
Programs are federally- funded, state administered programs 
that are low-cost, consumer- focused, locally managed and 
"owned" programs that work. 

The Congregate and Home -Delivered Nutrition Services 
Programs have high visibility and are the glue that binds 
the OAA network and home and community -based services 
together . 

The Congregate and Home-Delivered Nutrition Services 
Programs leverage other federal, state, and local government 
funding as well as community contributions such as space, 
use of facilities and equipment, utilities, and food 
donations and private donations of money, volunteer time and 
other resources. 

Nationally, older participants contributed $180 million to 
these programs as well as providing immeasurable amounts of 
volunteer labor. By providing the opportunity to contribute 
and volunteer, the programs maintain the dignity of older 
people and allow them to pay back for the service. 

The goal of streamlining programs should be to increase 
their responsiveness to consumers. Separating the Senior 
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Nutrition Program from other aging service programs will 
make it harder for communities to respond to older people 
who have complex and multiple needs. 

• The Senior Nutrition Program is consumer-focused and has 
broad community support due to its flexibility and its role 
as point of contact and link to the broader aging service 
system. 

• In many communities, the Congregate and Home-Delivered 
Nutrition Services Programs provide the program base to 
serve other at-risk and in-need populations including 
younger disabled individuals including younger disabled, 
veterans, and individuals with AIDS or other diseases. 

• Nutrition services are cost effective; studies’ have 
indicated that for every dollar spent for nutrition 
services, a minimum of three dollars are saved in health 
care costs . 

• Congregate and Home-Delivered Nutrition Services are cost 
effective by enabling earlier hospital discharge and 
delaying premature institutionalization. 

• Congregate and Home -Delivered Nutrition Services support 
families and caregivers. 

Consecfuences of the Provisions of the PRA 

We have heard from numerous State and local officials expressing 

concern about the impact of the PRA on elderly nutrition 

services. For the most. part, these officials believe that the 
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consequences would be deleterious for the elderly population 
currently served and the fabric of the Aging Network. 

Their concerns may be summarized as follows: 

• Decrease in service or complete elimination of service to 
elders; 

• Increase in fragmentation of the service systems, resulting 
in decreased service to elders; 

• Decrease in availability of funds, resulting in decreased 
service to elders; 

• Increase in administrative costs, resulting in decrease 
services to elders ; 

• Decrease in program accountability; 

• Decrease in program participation; 

• Increase in intergenerational conflicts and decreased 
intergenerational collaboration; 

• Decrease in quality of service; 

• Decrease in services available; 

• Increase in health care. Medicare costs and 
institutionalization, Medicaid costs. 

As these services are being linked to home and community care- 
based systems, there are increasing pressures for community 
nutrition service programs to be effective and efficient. 
Through collaborative efforts within the .aging network, with 
other Federal, State, and local government entities, public and 
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private partnerships and the business sector, the Administration 
on Aging and the aging network are attempting to meet this 
challenge. Together we are working to better meet the health and 
nutrition and supportive service needs of older Americans from 
the well and healthy to the ill, frail, and impaired. This 
effort reaffirms our commitment to preserving the quality of life 
that older Americans deserve . 

In closing, I would like to quote former Congressman and Vice- 
President Hubert Humphrey who said in 1977: 

The moral test of government is how that government treats 
those who are in the dawn of life--the children; those who 
are in the twilight of life--the elderly; and those who are 
in the shadows of life- -the sick, the needy and the 
handicapped. 

We look to you for guidance and support . I would be happy to 
respond to any questions you might have. 
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Mr. Martinez. Let me tell you that even if there were 12 percent 
set-aside, you have to understand that all of the allocations are 
Ming to be reduced considerably. In the case of Wisconsin, $65 mil- 
lion. So you’ll be taking 12 percent even if it were, unlike what you 
say is the truth, Mr. Fersh — excuse me, Mr. Lukefahr — but the fact 
is you are requesting to be taking 12 percent of something much 
less than the original amount. 

The other thing is, I would advise my California colleagues to un- 
derstand that in California’s case they lose 48 percent of their 
money, 48 percent of the money, that is aside from what they will 
lose in setting up the new bureaucracy and administration. So you 
can consider that maybe into the 12 percent, if it takes 12 percent 
to administer, and most State administrations cost more than that 
today, that you are going to lose maybe as much as 60, 65 percent 
of that money that would have gone to feeding the kids. 

Let me ask you this. I understand that the paperwork is burden- 
some and costly. And you have stated it eloquently, Ms. Hurt. The 
problem is that we established that because we needed accountabil- 
ity in the program because so many of our programs, before had 
they didn’t have accountability, the money was abused. And as a 
result there were the horror stories about people on food stamps 
that didn’t deserve to be on food stamps, people getting nutritional 
services that didn’t deserve getting nutritional services. 

I would prefer to go to the concept that you have: Feed all the 
kids and you don’t have to worry about the qualifications. But if 
we continue to have a needs-based assessment and do an income 
assessment to make a person qualify, wouldn’t you think that be- 
cause those people at the lower level that receive free lunches, they 
aren’t as likely to change over the next few years. You might 
spread out that qualification over a greater amount of time. 

Ms. Hurt. Sure. We have talked about that, that they would 
apply once when they come into the school district and then at that 
application would be carried with them throughout their career in 
the schools. 

You know, I also want to mention that the CRE, the Coordinated 
Review Effort, was looked at very carefully to see if in fact there 
were overclaims. And the overclaims that were made were very 
tiny in comparison to the amount of money that was spent in send- 
ing out the State and Federal reviewers to review the programs. 

Mr. Martinez. I am afraid that the paranoia of somebody getting 
away with something has led us here in Washington to now be em- 
barked on what one of the Members called a demolition derby. This 
is only a part of the demolition derby, to demolish a program that 
existed over a long period of time, that evolved over a good period 
of years with a great deal of debate on how it would best serve. 
Even if the phones were to go, as one of my colleagues conceded, 
it might be a better idea than sending it to the States, to the school 
boards, and letting the school boards decide. 

School boards are elected on a local basis. They have a tendency 
to do those things that make them look good to their constituencies 
so they can get reelected. That is probably the problem in Washing- 
ton too. 

Earlier someone asked the question, if you don’t need nutritional 
guidelines, and I think you do — ^let me ask the question — wouldn’t 
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the school board have to be required to earmark the moi^y and 
have those nutritional guidelines come from the Federal Govem- 

Mr. Boehlje. Are you talking about nutritional standards or are 
you talking about qualifications? 

Mr. Martinez. No. Nutritional standards. 

Mr. Boehlje. I think the school boards should be required to fol- 
low the national nutritional standards, the standard that is adopt- 
ed. But I don’t think that is the problem. I don’t thii^— I am not 
aware of school boards fostering programs that don’t fit the nutri- 
tional standards as a common issue. t • • n r 4 -u 

Mr. Martinez. Let me tell you something. Initially, one oi the 
reasons why they were developing national standards is because 
initially they were people that were claiming ketchup was a vegeta- 
ble 

Mr. Boehlje. That is right. That won’t done at the local school 
board level. 

Mr. Martinez. I think you need to be concerned about what that 

But the other part of the question was, the earmarking, even to 
the school board, of those funds to be used for that program? 

Mr. Boehlje. Yes, I think it would be used for that program. Is 
that the question? 

Mr. Martinez. Yes. 

Mr. Boehlje. Yes, I am sure they would. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Goodling. Thank you. . 

According to USD A, you pick up $650 million and I lose $150 
million. So I am not very enthused about that exchange. 

Mr. Martinez. That is why you should vote against it. 

Chairman Goodling. Mr. Ballenger. . i.u- i ..u 

Mr. Ballenger. I was going to use the same statistic. I think the 
USDA statistics, we all question how accurate they are. I was going 
to bring up the fact that he does gain, of all the States, in this sta- 
tistical analysis they have got, California comes up smelling like a 

rose, but the rest of us do get hurt. , ,tt i. i. f 

I personally would like to congratulate Mr. Temple-West to for 
making the decisions, actually taking the possibility that this 
might occur and what would be a better way. But at least you gave 
constructive, shall we say, directions to reduce costs rather than 
just sit back and say you can’t do it to us. 

I also am very strongly supportive of the idea, I know — 1 was 
chairman of the county commissioners back home. And we started 
Meals on Wheels and feeding the elderly, and that 38 percpt that 
you all get in your State is probably equaled in North Carolina. 

I would like to say that just as an aside, we found it was ^eat 
to have our little Baptist church involved in the food for. the elde^ 
ly, and there were ladies that came in in mink coats and so forth 
that were very happy to sit there and have a meal and talked to 
the fellows that were just, you know, homeless. And there was a 
social event that occurred there that probably was very important 
in their lives. 
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I personally feel if you look at the big numbers in here, the 
places that re^ly where the money goes, I am all for WIC and aid- 
mg children, but everybody I think in this country recognizes that 
lood stamps are probably one of the most misused programs that 
we have got. 

I mean, these college kids whose families have plenty of money 
but they are in college now and they are no longer on their family’s 
support, drawing food stamps, it is a system where if we can actu- 
ally get the Federal Government to enforce regulations where food 
stamps only went to people that deserved it rather than people who 
just happened to be able to fit the proper perspective at that time, 
there is a lot of money that could be generated aside from the addi- 
tion of trying to reduce overhead. 

I personally feel that something has to be done. I think some- 
thing will be done about the welfare program. And as far as WIC 
and other programs that almost everybody recognizes are good 
how we go about ^ving the government— you have got to realize’ 
the governors are just as political as we are, and when you take 
® popular as WIC and give them the flexibility to do 

what they want to, they are going to be under the same gun that 
we are under. And I think that those governors, I hope, are prac- 
tical enough to look at where the real weakness in the total 
amount of money that we are spending, which is food stamps, is 
where the direction should come. 

And that is an editorial statement. I have no question, Mr 
Chairman. 

Chairman Goodling. I thank you. 

Mr. Green. 

Mr. Green. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Since Mr. Ballenger didn’t take all his time, could you add that 
to mine? 

Chairman Goodling. No. I was thinking of saving that for mv- 
self. 

Mr. Green. I appreciate the panel being here today. I served a 
lot of years in^ the legislature before I came to Washington a couple 
of years ago, in the early 1980s in Texas, and by the way, the re- 
port from the Department of Agriculture tells us that Texas will 
lose over $1 billion in funding if we go to block grants. 

So hopefully even, whether you are Democrat or Republican, we 
will look at that, because I think in Texas we don’t provide a great 
dem of social services, and oftentimes these programs are the basic, 
nothing to build on. But losing over a billion dollars 
lor WIC or for seniors or for the school breakfast program just 
doesn t make any sense, because I know in my district what it has 
used for. And again, I agree with Mr. Ballenger. The senior citizens 
nutrition program is a great program, the WIC program, and this 
iimsr city in Houston, and the school breakfast program. 

Let me relate a story. I have served a long time in State office 
^d represented different kinds of districts. I represented — and my 
House district was a pure middle class district, very few children 
who may have been eligible for the school breakfast program. In 
the early 1980s the legislature mandated on to the schools to pro- 
Vide that school breakfast program. 
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A good friend of mine who is still the superintendent of my 
school district where my kids went, and a number of people that 
are deputy superintendents, although we don’t have that many, it 
is a smaller district, were upset we were going to mandate that on 
to the schools. The school breakfast program was terrible. They 
were going to have to add personnel in the mornings to provide 
breakmst. 

And I voted for it. And he was really upset about it and even 
came to some meetings and talked about it.. Within one year that 
school superintendent, again, who is still there, served many years, 
came to me and he said, “I was glad that the legislature did that 
because we couldn’t have done it locally.” And he said, “Not only 
do the teachers like it, but the cafeteria workers who they were 
concerned about coming in early,” he said the children are getting 
a breakfast program and th^ are starting early. 

And when I heard some of the comments earlier about it was ne- 
glect for a parent to have to get their child to go to school early 
because they have to go to work, I think we have to come into the 
real world, because my wife and I both work. Even in the legisla- 
ture in Texas, you get $600 whether you earn it or not, so you have 
to work at some other job. Our children in elementary school didn’t 
have to be there until 6:30 a.m. or 8 a.m. Thank goodness I had 
a job that I could be flexible and take them, but there are a lot of 
parents who don’t have that option, who have to get their child at 
school at 6:30 in the morning to be at the job at 7 a.m. We don’t 
want to give up that job, particularly not since November 8. 

And so in the real world out there, those parents are not neglect- 
ing their children. They are trsdng to live the American dream and 
maybe have two incomes or maybe have a single parent who has 
a job who needs t6\get that child to school and can’t provide that 
breakfast because of time. You want to get them up at 4:30 a.m. 
so they can eat breakfast and they get to school an hour or an hour 
and a half early? \ 

So maybe under welfare reform we could pay for early childhood 
day-care. That is a good program that I thought that could be good. 
We could mandate a lot back to the States, and the States may 
have to do it, because if the State of Texas loses a billion dollars, 
my legislature isn’t going to be happy to tell our seniors or tell our 
participants in WIC or our school breakfast program they are not 
going to do it. That is going to be money that is going to have to 
come from the people of Texas that they are pa 5 dng now to Wash- 
ington. 

And they are going to have to come up with it or drop the pro- 
gram. And they will drop those programs. Some of those people will 
be dropped and will lose that. And I am worried that we will lose 
it. And let me just ask one question, since I have got my yellow 
light now. 

The 30 percent cut in the funding, and I agree we could stream- 
line the program, all the testimony I have read, there are improve- 
ments we could do without throwing the baby out with the bath 
water. But the 30 percent cut in the funding, is that just adminis- 
trative? Are we actually going to tell some seniors now, “You are 
not going to have your lunch program,” or a child, “You are not 
going to have your breakfast program,” or a WIC mother, like Mr. 
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Fersh said, “You are not going to have it?” Thirty percent cut, we 
are actually getting into the programs, we are not just cutting ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. Fersh. I think the answer is unquestionably, whether it is 
30 or even 10 percent, you get into benefits. I think the important 
thing is there is no simple answer on administration. You still have 
to be intake. You still have to check people’s incomes. There are 
verification requirements. You still have to be people who super- 
vise. You have to deal with a whole host of other issues just to run 
a program. 

And so while you might be on the margins, and I think we all 
applaud the same application of paperwork, it is a small fraction 
of overall cost. Once you get past the notion that people aren’t just 
going to come in the door free to these programs, you have some 
delivery structure, and frankly, especially in WIG, you have to have 
the other support services to make it a success. So we really are 
talking about cutting muscle here, not just skimming off a bureauc- 
racy. 

Mr. Green. I thank the Chairman. 

I thank the panel. 

Chairman Goodling. Mr. Knollenberg. 

Mr. Knollenberg. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much, and 
panel, thank you for your testimony. I have been in and out this 
morning a good bit. 

The question I raise with you may have been asked, but I have 
heard some comments about helping everybody who needs it, 
maybe some of those who want it. We could discuss that, I guess, 
for a long time. But I want to dwell on one real point, and it seems 
to me — and I have asked this question of a variety of people, a va- 
riety of panels, not just in this area, in this arena, it may be in 
the insurance arena, mandates, what have you. 

But if the goal, and I think it is, if the goal is to help all of those 
who need it in terms of the variety of programs that you have here, 
what is the magic of the Federal Government to being the entity 
that makes the distribution? I have met with people in my home 
district, and many are sa 3 dng things like, these are people like 
yourself, they are in the same capacity that you are, at least some- 
thing similar, and they never said, “It ain’t broke, it doesn’t need 
fixing, don’t fix it.” And I hear a little bit of that coming up here 
this among. 

But truly, what is the ma^c of the Federal Grovemment being 
the dispenser of funds in administering this program? I would turn 
to any one of you for comment. 

Ms. Hurt. 

Ms. Hurt. I think that the Federal Government provides the na- 
tional nutrition policy, and what our goals are for providing chil- 
dren with good nutrition. And I don’t know if that same overall 
goal would be met if we did it State by State. 

Mr. Knollenberg. Why not? 

Ms. Hurt. Well, because each State has different politics within 
the States and different priorities. 

You know, we are not totally opposed to reviewing how we fund 
these programs. We would like to work with you. We are sa 3 dng 
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that as structured, under the PRA, it won’t work for us, because 
it doesn’t give us the flexibility that we need. 

But we need to maintain national nutrition policy and national 
philosophy and nutrition standards. 

Mr. Knollenberg. Any other panel member want to comment? 

Mr. Fersh. If I might, I am not sure what portions you may have 
heard before, but I think what is important to understand is that 
in many ways what you are prescribing is what existed 30 years 
ago. With the exception 

Mr. Knollenberg. I am not prescribing anything. 

Mr. Fersh. In terms of 

Mr. Knollenberg. I am asking a question. No prescription here. 

Mr. Fersh. Okay. What you are perhaps 

Mr. Knollenberg. I am asking the question, who can do it bet- 
ter. There is no prohibition on analysis or investigation. I assume 
that would be the case with all of you. You are not arguing that 
we should prohibit any kind of investigation of what works or 
doesn’t work about the Federal programs. 

So I have no prescription at this point. So the floor is open for 
you to comment. 

Mr. Fersh. I understand your comment, and I agree. I think 
what you have prompted is a veiy healthy heavy examination that 
all of us want to be part of It is. 

President Nixon who more than anybody claimed this as a Fed- 
eral responsibility in 1969. There were problems throughout the 
country. There were people going hungry. There was gross 
malnourishment in some areas. There was insufficient health sta- 
tus of people entering our armed forces. And there was a tremen- 
dously mixed response within the States. 

Even today, there are some States that, aside from food stamps, 
provide welfare benefits for a family of three of $120 a month to 
cover every need they have. For some people there is a sense that 
maybe there has been some irregular performance. It doesn’t mean 
that some governors couldn’t do a better job than the Federal Gov- 
ernment. But I think the point you heard is the one that is over- 
whelming. 

This system is not broken. There are some further improvements 
and further freedoms to be given the State and local administra- 
tors. But I think fundamentally what we are saying is that in order 
to respond to recessions, if a State has a recession, right now there 
is some protection, it is like a pooled insurance risk. The country 
responds. More kids need school lunch in your State, if there is a 
recession, you will get the help you need, and when the recession 
passes, then the needs will go down. The same is true for the food 
stamp program. 

It is a national problem. And we certainly think there needs to 
be a huge investment, not in terms of detail, but an investment of 
the country in the entire nutritional status of all Americans. 

Mr. Knollenberg. Anybody else? 

Mr. Temple-West. I would like to say that I think it is cheaper 
for the Federal Government to do it. 

Mr. Knollenberg. Cheaper? Why? 
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Mr. Temple-West. Because if each State has to set up its own 
USDA, its own bureaucracy to exercise these programs, that is 52 
times the cost of 

Mr. Knollenberg. Wait a minute. That is their own idea. Why 
can’t they do it on a local basis without — is it 1/52 of the entirety 
of what is being spent now? 

I don’t necessarily disa^ee with what you are saying, but £im 
posing the question, why do you have to have it factored 52 times? 
That is what the governors are crying for. They want some flexibil- 
ity. Maybe this is one of those things. 

Mr. Temple-West. I would totally agree with you they should 
have flexibility. I mean — but I am not sure that the creation of 
rules and the administration of the programs — they are going to 
have to set up audit standards. They are going to have to duplicate 
what now is. If they keep the programs and the law says they will 
keep the programs, then they are going to have to — I am going to 
be regulated by somebody. Somebody—^vemor Ridge is going to 
have to send somebody to me to see that I am doing it right. And 
that is going to cost money. 

Right now all of those rules and regulations — we just received 
another 13 pages, 14 pages of rules and regulations, by the way. 

Mr. Knollenberg. Maybe you will only need one or two if it was 
administered by the State. 

Mr. Temple-West. Well, I doubt that. I mean, I doubt — nobody 
is going to give me money without telling me what to do with it. 
No government. 

Mr. Knollenberg. Not the Federal and not the State. 

Mr. Temple-West. Not the State. No. 

Mr. Knollenberg. I appreciate your comments. Thank you very 
much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Goodling. Mr. Owens. 

Mr. Owens. Mr. Chairman, I have a question, but I would like 
to begin with an editorial response to the comments made by my 
good friend, Mr. Cunningham, who has now left, but I would like 
for it to be on the record. 

These programs will not be only improved by passing them down 
to the State and local level. Some of the most secretive, mean-spir- 
ited, corrupt and incompetent government in the world exists at 
the State and local level of the United States. It is just sloganizing. 

Mr. Cunningham linked this program with Communism. I didn’t 
quite get the linkage. But this is not Communism. It is common 
sense. It is common sense to feed people. Food is the least expen- 
sive way to keep people healthy. 

I think you are to be congratulated for doing something very 
basic. Yes, there is some fraud and mismanagement, because in 
many programs administered by human beings, there is going to 
be some fraud and mismanagement and eternal vigilance nec- 
essary. 

But the greatest fraud is, I assure you, not these kinds of pro- 
-ams, it is people always auditing and reexamining and analyzing 
in areas like the savings and loan swindle, which was the greatest 
swindle in the history of civilization. And we have not audited 
them, we have not really closed that chapter out. They have gotten 
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away with most of those hundreds of billions of dollars that they 
got away with. If we could recapture some of the money swindled 
away from taxpayers there, we would have a lot of money to feed 



My question, however, is one that might have been asked before, 
because I think it is very basic. I came into the room late, but let 
me ask again. In the block grant process, which is a Pontius Pilate 
process, the Federal Government washes their hands and passes it 
down to the States, usually they will get less money than they have 
before. If they don’t get cut right away, they get cut later on. 

When that happens, and the block grant is there, and in Novem- 
ber or December you find that there has been an increase in the 
number of people who are hungry, and you have run out of money 
in November or December, can you turn to a private sector pool? 
Do you have private funds? 

Is this an area where points of light are operating effectively? 

Billionaires will give money to museums and to operas and so 
forth. Some billionaires, thank God, will give money to public 
schools. But I don’t know of any examples of giving money to take 
care of feeding people. 

Is there any private sector you can turn to or do any of you know 
of the charitable institutions that are really heavily involved in this 
area? 

Mr. Temple-West. My office also provides food that we get — ^food 
with resources that we get from the private sector. Your question 
is a very good one. 

Mr. Owens. Can it fill the gap that might result? 

Mr. Temple-West. No, and I want to give you the example why. 
In Philadelphia, let’s just take that, about $200 million a year 
comes in in food stamps, into the city of Philadelphia. In the entire 
charitable contributions for food to the food bank, food to soup 
kitchens, all charitable contributions for food probably do not 
amount to more than $20 million, total. 

If food stamps were cut 10 percent, that is $20 million. There is 
just no way, no way that the charitable sector could double what 
it is doing now. Maybe 10 percent more, but just no way. It just 
couldn’t happen. 

Mr. Fersh. Mr. Owens, if I might interject, on December 20 of 
last year, there was a press conference held by Second Harvest, the 
National Network of Food Banks, Salvation Army, which normally 
does not speak out on public policy issues. Catholic Charities and 
a series of other charitable organizations in which they simply said 
they had deep concerns about either the deep cutbacks or the block 
grants. Most describe themselves as being pushed to the limit al- 
ready to deal with the problems they have. 

And then the president of Catholic Charities said something I 
thought was very on point. He said. Ten years ago two-thirds of our 
money went to job counseling, pregnancy prevention, whatever — 
the counseling and empowerment kinds of services they provided to 
help people move their lives forward. He said. Now two-thirds of 
our money goes to feed and clothe and shelter people. And we are 
no longer in the business of getting people out of poverty. 

Mr. Owens. Thank you. 
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Chairman Goodling* For those of us who have not had a big- 
city experience, we have fonder thoughts and memories of local 
government. I just thought I would throw that in. 

Mr. Fawell. 

Mr. Fawell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am sorry I was not present when all of you did give your testi- 
mony, and so I have a problem in that regard, but I have read 
some of your statements, and Joan Taylor, of course, is a constitu- 
ent of mine coming from the 13th congressional district in Illinois. 
I know her very well and the deep interest she has always had in 
the Older Americans Act and the various programs. And we have 
gone through some battles in regard to the Older Americans Act. 

And I can well understand the concern, Ms. Taylor, which you 
express in regard to whether or not the nutrition programs under 
the Older Americans Act would be treated as a welfare program. 

I frankly would be concerned about that, too. But I guess unless 
someone has been relatively close to what goes on there, you won’t 
perhaps fully understand why the program has always functioned 
in that way. 

I suppose the problems that all of you face and all of us face in 
Congress too is the fact that we are talking about some monu- 
mental change. And whenever we talk about monumental change, 
there has to be monumental fear that goes along with that, be- 
cause, well, what is going to happen to our program? 

We may not actually be in love with the way that the area agen- 
cies are governed, for instance, under the Older Americans Act 
from Washington. But on the other hand, at least we know all the 
faults of the program and its detriments, et cetera, and we are 
comfortable with that, and we will be uncomfortable when we go 
through a transition and we fear it may not end up with the States 
and/or the local governments much more involved here, having as 
much as what we have right now. 

On the other hand, I can recall being vitally concerned, for in- 
stance, in regard to the distribution of funds under the Older 
Americans Act, and I know, Joan, can you remember how we 
fought with the Illinois legislature and we finally got a distribution 
formula that was much fairer to the senior citizens, especially the 
mass movement that had gone out of Chicago into the suburban 
area, a much fairer account for minorities, et cetera. 

But although we won the battle there, we lost the battle for sev- 
eral more years trying to convince Washington that they had a 
very unfair — to minorities and to seniors — mode of distribution. 

.^d I know that in your testimony, Ms. Taylor, you adequately 
pointed out streamlining that could t^e place in reference to how 
the Older Americans Act is now handled via from the Washington 
office. 

^d so I would like to just refer you to that and ask, do you 
think that you might have better chances of getting your streamlin- 
ing through, not held up, as you know we have been before, about 
not able to even ask for contributions under existing regulation? 
Isn’t it possible that, assuming we can get over treating people 
under the Older Americans Act as — and on welfare, that we could 
have the streamlining that you are talking about, more possible, if 




it is State and/or local government regulations rather, than Wash- 
ington regulations? 

It is a terribly long question, more of a statement than a ques- 
tion. But if you could handle that, I would appreciate it. 

Ms. Taylor. First of all, I want to say that I agree with Mr. 
Fersh here when he said that we want to work with vou as you 
struggle with the bigger issue. And I feel honored to be here, at 
your invitation. 

At the same time there are other people that have more of a 
sense than I do of the big policy issues. I am down at the local level 
dealing with the day-to-day problems. Having disqualified me, 
though, I do have myself already, but I do have , some ideas about 
what you are saying. 

As I listen to the people here talking about the school lunch pro- 
grams and the other food programs, I just again feel that the Older 
Americans Act as it has worked and is working now and has 
worked for many years, is a very efficient system. 

We don't have to de^ with tons and tons of paperwork. There is 
still always we are going to feel that there is too much. And I do 
think there is some — I tmked with my area agency director, and he 
said, for example, if there were fewer titles under the Older Ameri- 
cans Act, several titles have been added that are very small 
amounts of money but require a lot of administration to do, that 
that was one way that he feels that there could be less administra- 
tive costs at his level. 

But overall, I just have the feeling we are in such a good position 
now, and we don't know what it would be. One of our fears is that 
in Illinois, as you know, Medicaid payments are about six months 
behind, and many nursing homes and hospitals have closed. Our 
agency doesn't have that amount of money in reserve. We couldn’t 
operate for six months. 

And one last thought: You mentioned about the donation, the cli- 
ent contribution. That is an area that I feel, again, that people 
should examine and look at as to how we could increase that and 
how we could expect people who have money to pay more. 

Right now, as you know, it is a confidential donation and we are 
not even allowed to say to people. We expect to you pay if you can 
afford to pay. But many of them do, but it would be good to look 
at those things. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Fawell. Thank you. 

Chairman GrOODLiNG. Mr. Fawell learned from Mr. Lantos on the 
Foreign Affairs Committee. He used the five minutes to lecture and 
then I don’t have the courage to say. You can’t respond. 

Mr. Fawell. I was never on the Foreign Affairs Committee. I 
learned all by myself. 

Chairman GrOODLiNG. Since you are his witness, we allowed a lit- 
tle leeway there. 

Mr. Payne. 

Mr. Engel, I am sorry. 

Mr. Engel. Thank vou, Mr. Chairman. 

We share membership on the same two committees, this commit- 
tee and Foreign Affairs, so I think we have learned how these 
tricks work. 
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I want to, like Mr. Owens, my colleague, clear the air from Mr. 
Cunningham’s remarks and state for the record that I am not an 
admirer of Karl M 2 irx but I am an admirer of nutrition programs 
for both senior citizens and younger people. 

What disturbs me in this rush, this trend to look upon block 
grants as a panacea, I served for 12 years in the New York State 
legislature before coming to Congress. This is now my seventh year 
in Congress. And I remember in the 1980s, we heard about block 
grants, and we were all very happy and hopeful because we felt at 
least the States would be able to make our own decision. 

Block grants, to my way of thinking, only work when you fund 
them at 100 percent. If you are going to fund them at less than 
that, 75 percent, 70 percent, our States or municipalities are going 
to be deciding franldy where the pain is going to be spread and 
what programs are going to be cut. So I don’t look upon block 
grants as a panacea. . . o 

Coming from New York, which is a high-cost-of-living State, I 
worry about means testing and I worry about all these other 
things, because it costs quite a good deal to exist in a region like 
the New York City metropolitan region than it does at some rural 
area in middle America. 

When I look at the Personal Responsibility Act— and by the way, 
this attitude about how we are going to have personal responsibil- 
ity or individual responsibility, one of my colleagues mentioned we 
have to get away from entitlements, but more towards personal in- 
dividual responsibility. Well, I agree that individual and personal 
responsibility are important, but quite frankly, there are a heck of 
a lot of people in this country who were bom into pretty rotten con- 
ditions and they are personally responsible, but I think cir- 
cumstances make it impossible for them to try to help themselves 
by themselves. And they do need the help of government, and they 
do need the help of people who are under better circumstances 
than them. 

It certainly makes a hell of a much better sense to me to have 
a national program. We are, after all, one country, than it is to say. 
Well, the States can kind of set up their own programs and we will 
see a return of fomm shopping, people jumping around and around. 
Years ago people used to come to New York City to collect welfare 
because New York City had the most generous welfare payments 
in the country. And part of the reason it did was because New York 
was a high-cost-of-living State. 

So I think it is easy to get into cliches here and sloganeering, but 
the question is, what is going to be the impact of this? When I look 
at my home county, Bronx County in New York City, one of the 
poorest counties, frankly, in the entire country, and I see that 62 
percent, it is projected, of seniors will no longer be able to attend 
their centers because of means testing under the Personal Respon- 
sibility Act, it frightens me. 

When I see that over 120,000 individuals age 60 or over in New 
York City, which is 9.4 percent of the city’s elderly, are legal, 
legal — not illegal — legal resident aliens who would be cut off from 
health, that frightens me, because we still have to service those 
people. 

O 
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When I see that this Personal Responsibility Act will mean a 12 
percent reduction in funding for meal programs for seniors, that 
frightens me. Frail seniors in my home county unable to receive 
home-delivered meals because of means testing, 66 percent would 
lose it, and senior centers at risk of closing in my home county 4b 
percent because of this new so-called Personal Responsibility Act, 

frightens the hell out of me. . j t i j i;i 

So I would just like to make that as a comment, and I would like 
anyone that cares to comment on my comments to please say a few 

Taylor. Well, I share with you your great concern. The 
other thing is that administratively, if those people are not served, 
the senior center is likely going to close down because they can t 
afford it. And again, the people go into nursing homes sooner, they 
go into hospitals more often. One_ of the main reasons that older 
people go into hospitals is malnutrition or dehydration. 

And I do want to emphasize that senior meals are much more 
than food. They are socialization. They are a substitute. 
most of the older people we work with are over 75 a lot of them 
are over 85. They have lost their spouse, many of them have lost 
children, many of them are alone, and the only person they can 
give as an emergency is their doctor or their landlord. We are 
amazed at the number of people that are alone. 

Our volunteer goes in and socializes with that senior, t^ks with 
them at lunchtime, checks up on them, because if they don t an- 
swer the door, we go into an emergency mode to find out why. 

Chairman Goodling. The administration on aging went pretty 
wild with their interpretation of what the Personal Responsibility 
Act does or doesn’t do. But I guess each organization will do that. 



protect their flanks or whatever. 

(Jovemor Castle. 

Mr. Castle. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I had to give a speech on international monetary policy today tor 
another subcommittee, a propitious day to do it. So I did miss your 
statements. I do apologize for that. , r 

I did not hear all the questions, but I was here for Mr. 
Cunningham’s discussion, which seems to have provoked every 
round of discussion since then. I would just like to share my 
thoughts with you, because you have probably answered every 

question possible. ^ ■ j. 

For better or for worse, we are clearly entering into a new age, 
and while you are here to some degree responding to H.R. 4, which 
deals with the nutrition programs, among other things, particularly 
the block granting concepts, potential cuts that come from all ot 
that, this discussion will not end there. u 

Obviously things have to happen in the House, they have to hap- 
pen in the Senate, they have to happen in the White House. But 
bigger things are happening too. The governors were m town. 
There is a discussion of federalism, shifting resources back to the 
States and States managing things and them shifting down to the 
local governments, throughout agencies, be they schools for chil- 
dren or senior citizens or whatever it may be. u • u j 

And I understand your concerns. I frankly am one, having had 
some responsibility in this area, I am very supportive of nutrition 
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programs almost across the board because I do believe they provide 
help where help is needed. I do not think, by the way, there is a 
lot of fraud or even a tremendous amount of waste in these pro- 
grams. I don’t come at this from that point of view. 

On the other hand, I don’t know of a single large national pro- 
gram, generally Federal in its subsidies, that goes back to the 
States and then out to local governments or out to local agencies 
that doesn’t have room for improvement. And probably in that im- 
provement, in all fairness, savings of cost. And that should be one 
of the purposes in improving it. I don’t think defending the status 
quo is the answer. 

I am not one who is for necessarily cutting completely all the 
arts and public broadcasting, whatever. On the other hand, it is ri- 
diculous to say we shouldn’t have any cuts at all. I ride Amtrak 
back to Delaware every night that I can, but I am aware that Am- 
trak needs some tightening up as well. 

I understand your purpose in the testimony, and that is to show 
that some broad-based block granting could be detrimental or 
whatever. And there are some exceptions to this. But for the most 
part, you are not explaining alternatives to us in terms of how we 
can handle some reductions in costs and efficiencies or whatever it 
may be. 

I am not necessarily asking you to answer what would be your 
reasoning for that. But I would just hope in your lobbjdng as we 
get our calls from our senior citizens — and we get them. That there 
would be some planning that is going on at the tables about how 
we can make these programs more efficient. 

Frankly, we need to reduce some costs and we need to make it 
more efficient. That is what the Republicans are trying to do with 
the block grants. Nobody is trying to take food out of the mouths 
of anybody who would need it. I don’t think anyone is approaching 
it from that point of view at all. But everybody feels we can tighten 
that up. 

I think, as in all of these programs, we can tighten up from the 
bottom up. Should we have more means testing, should we perhaps 
be seeing fewer people, or are there people who could pay more? 

Let’s face it, a lot of people unwilling to pay another dime for 
lunch or breakfast for their child, whatever it may be, are spending 
money extraneously. 

So I hope we can reach a meeting point that wouldn’t end up 
being a fight between people. I didn’t really intend to leave time, 
but if you want to take 20 seconds to say something, fine. If not, 
I yield back the balance of my time. 

Ms. Taylor. I think we all welcome being in on the process of 
looking at ways of being cost effective and more efficient. We all 
want to be part of that process. It takes time. 

Mr. Castle. And this hearing probably doesn’t lend itself to that. 

I understand that is why you are here. But I hope you understand 
that is the goal. ’ 

I get the idea evetyone wants to show who is most mean-spirited. 
That is not what this is about. We want to make government more 
efficient and less emensive but still provide essential services. 

I do yield back, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Goodling. Mr. Payne. 





Mr. Payne. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I too apologize for being unable to hear the testimony. Under the 
new rules that were put in, it makes it very difficult for us because 
we have to be in two places at the same time. 

But I wanted to also have, if the Chairman will allow, the record 
be left open. I would like to put into the record a correction that 
I indicated last time when Representative Cunningham was here. 
Representative Cunningham indicated that 30 percent of New Jer- 
sey welfare recipients were getting welfare from New York and 
New Jersey. And at the time I asked if I could correct it for the 
record, and it was 1.5 percent. And I wanted to add that to the 
record so that it is clarified. 

Chairman Goodling. Without objection. 

Mr. Payne. One of the things that is very alarming and disturb- 
ing to me is that a lot of misinformation goes out. Misinformation 
really flies wild. 

When you throw out 30 percent of New Jersey’s welfare recipi- 
ents are collecting welfare in New York, of course that tends to 
move that code word. There are a lot of code words going on, ajid 
certain words mean certain things. Then when you fabricate or 
maybe are just misinformed, you then really conjure up even more 
mean-spiritedness in people who say. Look at that, how about that, 
what I was thinking all along was right. 

So things like that disturb me a great deal. And it is very dif- 
ficult to straighten up, clean up the record once it has been messed 
up. But I do intend to have that into the record so that the facts 
will be clear. 

I just^my time has almost run out, but the whole question of 
children’s programs and seniors’ programs that now will be thrown 
into one particular type of a grant, and as you mentioned, there is 
a lot of other kinds of activities that go on, like the WIC program 
is more than feeding, but it deals with health screening and other 
things, senior nutrition program brings people together and they 
can talk and chat and so forth. 

With the fact that all of this will be put into one grant, what do 
you think will happen in the case of a recession when the States 
are simply given the block grants and the need, of course, increases 
in time of a recession? Could any of you respond to what you will 
be doing in your local areas? 

Ms. Hurt. I think that is one of our greatest concerns, is that 
we will be unable to respond to that. If we have X number of dol- 
lars come into our district and then a plant closes or there is a 
union strike or some other kind of thing that puts families in need 
of the program that we offer. 

Mr. Temple-West. It will depend on the State. If the State has 
a balanced budget requirement, they are not going to be able to 
change their budget. They are not going to be able to get any more 
money. It will really depend State by State. States that have sur- 
plus maybe want to use them. States that don’t, won’t. I think it 
will be on a State-by-State basis. 

Mr. Payne. Do you know of any States that have surpluses? 

Mr. Temple-West. Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Payne. Really? That is good. 
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Mr. L^f^. As a physician in Texas I can tell you there are 
several health programs in Texas that actually happens is they run 
out of money in about the ninth month and just shut down. It is 
extremely disconcerting to not just my patients but also to myself 
to suddenly one day not be able to provide a piece of medical equip- 
ment for someone, as a for instance. 

.^d I just would be — when you get into something as basic as 
tood, to only be able to provide something nine or 10 months out 
ot the year would also be a major problem. 

Mr. Payne. Thank you very much. 

Chaiiroan Goodling. The 30 percent figure is probably, some of 
that is being circulated all over the country 

Well I want to compliment you for your testimony, because you 
could have come and just indicated that there is no room for 
changes and nothing should ever change. You know and I know 
that change is inevitable, it is something we all fear, but it is going 
to happen. ® ® 

So when Mr. Fersh gets to pages 8 and 9, I may not have read 
Wo much before pages 8 and 9, but when he gets to pages 8 and 
9, that IS very, very important to us. 

committee when we had our hearing on welfare re- 
torm, that if my side_ of the aisle believes there is some quick fix 
some ea^ answer, we are not going to accomplish anjd;hing. And 
u aisle believes that ever 3 rthing is working 

bea.utiiul out there and therefore we don’t need any changes, noth- 

ing IS going to happen either. And the same program will continue 
to operate. 

We do have a big responsibility. And I thank you for the sugges- 
tions you made, Mr. Boehlje, and Mr. Temple-West had suggestions 
in relationship to regulations. Ms. Hurt and all of you had rec- 
ommendations and that is important to us as we try to write some- 
thing that will be the best for all concerned, including future gen- 
erations, t^payers, and everybody. I appreciate the fact that you 
understand that isn’t easy to do. 

I would not promote the stigma issue, I think, if I were on that 
side of the taWe, simply because I think it is adults who create 
stipnas, not children. When we were allowed — and I was a high 
school principal — to have youngsters work in the cafeteria, they 
worked with great pride. The other children admired the fact, as 
a matter of fact, that they were working. Being the last of six chil- 
dren m a familv during the Depression, the farm was the only 
thing that saved us, but when dark came, then I also worked at 
a service station, and I was proud to do that. I was proud to do 
it in college in order to get through college. 

So I don’t think — I think we create the stigmas, and maybe in 
doing that, take away instilling pride and self-respect and so on 
I am not going to give you the same lecture that Dr. Weldon gave 
you, but I think there is something to be said for that. 

We are well aware of the competition. Those of us who do not 
se^e on the Appropriations Committee, and those of us who are 
lobbyists out there understand what competition is all about be- 
cause we have to find the good friends that we have on the Appro- 
priations Committee and compete with anyone else who is trying 
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to get the Appropriations Committee to hear what they have to 
say. So we are well aware of the competition angle. 

As I said in the beginning, I want you to be sure that you under- 
stand that whatever we do, if I am a part of it, there really has 
to be some very tight indications to whomever receives the block 
grant, what it is we expect from the money that is being spent. 
And I expect to be very zealous in checking to see whether vou are 
delivering what it is we expect. And as I indicated, the Speaker has 
also picked that up and indicated to all Chairmen that that is the 
way it should go. 

I also want you to know that we do have leeway. There is a 100- 
day effort out there. But we do have leeway, as the leadership has 
indicated, to come to them with better ideas than they have and 
take the concept and make it work. That is why we serve on the 
authorizing committee. 

I am always reminding the Budget Committee and the Appro- 
priations Committee that we know the programs, they don’t. And 
therefore they should have enough sense to listen to what it is we 
have to say, because if they don’t, they may get into some real dif- 
ficulty down the road. 

And I think they understand that. 

Mr. Kildee. 

Mr. Kildee. Just to thank you, Mr. Chairman, for having these 
hearings. 

I think we had a very excellent panel here today. We all know 
change comes but change should be to improve a program. I would 
work with these people to try to improve programs rather than to 
serve fewer people who are in need. 

But I really appreciate the fact that you are having these hear- 
ings, Mr. Chairman. I used to sit in that chair myself and I know 
the responsibilities you have, not as Chairman of the full commit- 
tee, but a subcommittee. I know the tremendous, awesome respon- 
sibility that you have, and that you take that very seriously. 

Chairman Goodling. Which has grown dramatically since No- 
vember 8. 

Mr. Fawell. 

Mr. Fawell. I have no further questions. 

Chairman Goodling. Again, I thank you very much for your tes- 
timony. Oh, excuse me. Mr. Hutchinson has requested that the tes- 
timony of Phil Peters, Executive Director, Area Agency on Aging in 
northwest Arkansas be submitted into the record. Without objec- 
tion, the testimony will be made part of the hearing record. 

I might say that the Area Agency on Aging in my district, all of 
them, are very outstanding contributors to the betterment of life in 
ou articular area. 




le information follows:] 
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Phil Peters 
Executive Director 

Area Agency on Aging of Northwest Arkansas 



Severed million older Americans are going hungry today . In this 
country. With all of our best efforts. This is not all a matter of inoome, 
although lower Income eldere are more likely to be malnourished or hungry. 
Older people may be malnourished for a variety of other reasons including 
health, isolation, depression, dementia, and lack of transportation. 
Malnourishment leads to a omch greater risk of health problems , and a 
malnourished elder becomes an easy target for such dread diseaaee and 
conditions as dementia, diabetes, heart disease, cancer, osteoporosis, and 
falling injuries. 

The focus of the Older American's Act programs, particularly the 
nutritional programs scheduled for eliodnatlon by the Personal Responsibility 
Act, is to prevent older people from becoming soore dependent on others, 
from having their health deteriorate, from having to enter an institution such 
os a hospital or nursing home by providing the tittle bit of assistance 
necessary to heiJp them stay in their own homes with es much independence 
and dignity possible. These nutrition programs are the only programs with 
this charter, and they have been woefully underfunded while the agi n g 
population, especially the 85+ population, has virtually exploded. This 
doesn't make economic sense to underfund nutritional services for this most 
fragile segment of our population when it only loads to greater human and 
economic costs to society. For the cost of one day la a hoepital, a nutrltloua 
meal can be provided to an 87 year old widow every day for a year. For the 
lack of that necessary nutrition, she may be prematurely institutionalized at 
the cost to Medicaid of over $20,000 a year. 

One In four persons over the age of 65 in this country are 
malnourished. 8% of the persons over 65 are hungry. They eat one meal a 
day or less. They do without food to buy medicine or pay electricity bills. 
They have nowhere to turn. Congress is now proposing to turn them over to 
the states. The buck does not stop here In Washington with this problem. 
It goes to the states. With reduced levels of funding and no requirement 
that states spend a single cent of the proposed nutrition block grant on 
elderly nutrition. This is a heartless act. 

Let me quote one of your members, Rep. Charles Schumer of New York, 
"Lot's remember the reason we are reforming welfare. Wo are hoping to 
change the habits of people on public assistance and to encourage work. 
What do wo accomplish by cutting food aid to shut-in seniors? What habits 








are we trying to change? Ae you can tee, food to the elderly does not 
belong in welfare reform.'* 

Please eliminate the Older American's Act nutrition programs from the 
Personal Responsibility Act's nutrition block grant program. 

Thank you for the opportunity to present this testimony. 



I have included two attachments: 

1) A statement from Nancy Johnson, a meal service provider In 
Rogers, Arkansas. 

2) A Wall Street Journal article on the growing nutritional crisis facing 
the elderly. 
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OFFICE OF HUMAN CONCERN, Rogtri, Arltansas 
AGING SERVICES PROGRAM 
1995 

PROGRAM INFORMATION TO BE RELAYED TO CONGRESS 




recoivtdthefosetviwsiastywr. n«Y« 

Our Senior Nutrition progrsm Is ■ fundemontel pari of a comprehensive service system aimed at 
keeping older pople at home, supporting family cersglvera, and avowing unnecessary and costly 
Institutionalization. Our Nutrition Program needs to be supported and expanded and may well be among 
our most wisely spent public dollars. Our Senior Nutrition program Is a time-tasted, successful example 
of a low cost, locally managed program. Our Senior Program, which has been long-established In our 
community, j$ supported through a vast networlt of volunteers of all ages and In-kInd support from the 
private sector. Our programs flre.cost effective. We can provide meals for an antire year to a 
homebound senior for the cost of one day's stay In the hospltellli 

We have worked hard for a very long ume to provide the needed services with what wo have seen as 
only marginal support horn Congress. For example, our program received 5247,435 In Older Americans 
Act Funds In 1084. We will be receiving $248,998 In 1995. This is an Increase $1,563 fPr an 11 yaar 
j»r1od, yet we are serving 40% more meals and other supportive services. This has bean accomplished 
through United Ways, churches, quorum courts (Benton & Carroll Counties), and participant donations. 

In addition to hunting for Icoal support, we have helped to pursue, through the Arkansas legislature, 
every possible funding source, one of which was the passage of tha Clgaretta Tax and the keeping of the 
Soda Pop Tax. This has ail been accomplished at tha "Orass Roots* level. 

Our currant program Is not means-tasted, but trsdlUonatry has sarvsd those wKh greatest economic need, 
it meintalns the dignity of tha nutritionally at-risk older persons by provWIng mechanisms for partidparTts 
•coording to their ability to pay. Means testing tha senior nutrition programs will be most 
difflcult to administer at our nutrition sKas, will give the program ■ welfere stigma, and most certainly will 
affect participation, volunteer support, and local community funding support. 

The goal of streamlining programs should be to Increase their responsiveness to consumera. Our 
present Senior Nutrition program Is consumer-focused and has broad community support due to He 
rtexlbliity and Its role as point of contact and link to the broodar aging service system. SeparWIng tha 
Senior Nutrition program from other aging service programs will moke it herder for our communities to 
respond to older people who have complex and multiple needs. The present program Is in place end 
does what It is supposed to do. It is stable and Is a program that shows a healthy partnership between 
the public and private sectors. 

It is extremely Important that Congress understand the negative implications of both removing nutrition 
programs from the Older Americans Act as well at block-granting this service with other food programs 
to the State. The proposed block-gram Nil offers school lunch and WIC ■ funding floor protection but 
not the Senior Nutrition program. Beeldas the overall Smoum In funding being reduced to the states, 
we would be competing with the WIC Program. Food Stamp Program. School Lunch program, etc. 

The Nutrition Programs at our Local level and National level must remain as part of the Older Americans 
Act! It Is nsLa welfare program and should not be Included In welfare refbrm proposals. Please exclude 
the Senior Nutrition Programs from tha 'Personal Responsibility Act*. 

Respectfully Summed By Nancy Johnson, Director of Aging Services 
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F rayed Lifeline 
Hunger AmongElderly 
Surg^; Meal Programs 
Just Ca n*t Kee p Up 

Waiting Lists Are Growing 
As Demographics Shift 
And Attention Wanes 

Fighting 'Anorexia of Aging* 

ByMiCHAnJ. MoCAartnr 

DSTROIT — por lour twawiiM. joim 

Mtn on a watttM Hit, atoiv wlUi a Ukmi* 
aldt^ Mrolt rafUcotiThr 
tne hM maalo dSiverod wwkdaja. WW- 
gy.*:* * rtabor oan'i cooa 

bacaiwe Mihrltli make* It aimcult IW tttm 
to ion*, firra to bon aoiv. 

>ttinonthl]p 041 loelalSacurf^ chock 
baro(y eovan rbl mJ oOwr 

Wib Urn Smrmt gn^ m 
moro tiiao a oiiia away Am Mi ti 4 jr 
tfojntom aaaiiinbni. Mr. Plifatr. ^ 

h^. aiM cam» dM mt boma. **ira a 
loot, painful walk." ha aaya. 

Outoa CbitUlo, n. a»41ed for tbs 

inaaM In Pabruacy, writbMoa hU UBtl» 

bOfpItM. Pleaae, I neod Ibo locala new and 
y” apprectelo If* 

H* md In Sopianter bafbro nu luin eaina 
w on the waltlat Oat. Over hla balldwrl^ 

"Oancal, D*cena«tf,» 

<h«wlatP»Uea 

Mora tim two decade* anar Ow cre- 
of a fodarai law aimed at piwvidliir 
to^anyona ever W. sarrt^ 
milUaci 'OliSar Americana are gelnt bun- 
btl^^tbelr oumben are trewlnr 
FbdtrM food pwwrama can‘1 keep 
up wtlb the natloo*! raplwv envint pom> 

M.waJ^ Uaia." aay* Peniando Tmee- 
J?*L* “l****^* aecpBtanf tar aylar at fha 
U.S. Departnacot of Heallta and Roman 
dervlcea. **1110 level of malnutrtltai and 

real hunter la only tnaWctiM.*' 

"•wa the cam. ta the 
HTea.pubUcoBi> u ei u al>Bmt^l*i | ^.rfOi » 
elderly poor mebUtied what nmcbao had 
• pJW pretram; The federal 

Mcala on Wbaala mevenmit. Id whkb loeal 

eommunlltai batan pcovMlnt gev ani - 
meniwubeldtxed. boeia dehveved meala. 
ftamyd^ auriud. By laM year. «S7.eoe 
cldcHy bad aueb maala daltwvad. and 
another I.S — — 



Malnbnrlafaod Minidai' 



But intereat ta the laeue hu aOpped 
c^T the peat decade aa tha national apot- 
U*ht ahlltad to Ihe cxpandtnt rank! of • 
arnuant rallraaa. a allvei^fialred fcnera* 
Hon beaUMar and nora preap er e m than ' 
tmir earlier eoaBtcfnev^ Ae a reeuH. . 
■ elderly-fluirltlea protrama have been 
edipecd by lyeedcr iwuep like hmto^mmi . 
ralotiD and braaeivlnf Bocial.Seetauy^ 



Tha Urbea InatJtute. aenrinf the amar> 
tance of a huge but bidden problem, 
eonducledanatlenwlda atudyayearagoof 
elderly hunger. The InaUUita. a prlvata. 
non-prefU aoclal and ecpnemke re* 



4 .t mUllen etdviy peqpl^ ( 
pepuiatloo aged dO and old 
buntry or malnewrlahcd k 



I maiqr as 
ifhofthe 
older ataallhsr 

often becamthmud poor or loo tan^ 
■hop or cook. Purther, It found that at least 
two Ihlfde «f needy eldar people aren’t 
beinc raaebid by fedcraJ food-aaalaCance 
proj^. indudlns food atampa. Tha tnitH 
lute partly hidlad systemic haws; Aalnt 
fToups hade*! traditionally tacused on bun' 
■», wMI# hangar advocates hadn’t tai^ 
gated tha stderty. 

Meanwhile, hinds for federal nutrition 
progranw haven’t kept pace with etlhar tha 
rising oest of toed or iht aurgtng tide of 
older people. Increases In funding trailed 
the InflatlN rale Ihroughoiit the tSSOs. and 
In the INOs pragram budgets have rtssn 
. only marginally. 

In contras i ths elderly populackm 
ewelied by mova than ta% in tht IMOi 
alone. 

Help non AcrtcoUure 
. Ooneemed. KHI began In the fall of 
IMS a tworaar, S2.4 million ettidy to 
evahtato the federal meile program, to 
quantl^ eucfi things as how many people 
are on waiting Uele nationwide. Awaiting 
reeulla. Mr. TorraaOU soys his agancy has 
snilstsd Ihs Agrtculture Oepsrtmenl to 
help craft Mans to feed mors older peopla. 
addin*. *Ttw problem has gotten biwor 
than the both of us." 

And It le certain to worsen. Borne nine 
million poopto as or older live alone, put- 
ting ibem at tnciaased risk for poor nurt- 
tkm. and their numbers sre espected to 
■raw to 11 mlllloa wlUdn a decade, acoord- 
uig to HMS figures. 

Oiven eurranl funding levels and an 
aging popuUUon. David lUrnsr. a social 
worker In Balt Leka Ctiy. echoea a aemi* 
ment heerd at matty nutrition sites: ”Ws 
don’t have a prayer." ’ 

Already, the ^dew from the trenches Is 
dlsmoL The people on lengthy waiting lists 
In many clilce usually represent o^ a 
fraction of thooe who really need meals. In 
Detroit, for axample. X.too eldtrly people 
art horoe-dollvered meals. But last 
Tbanksglvtng and CtirUtmas. when oea' 
tonal eentlments eparked private dona- 

/kesee fhm to/ktf* At. Obhona I 
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Frayed Lifeline: Meal Programs 
Are Stretched Thin Feeding Aged 



CbnU>iH<*rf fVom nrwt #tv* 

Itoni. Dttroli wa> able to detlvcr holiday 
mtal* to 4.500 titforly ihui-ltu. 

Unabla to feed that toUl dally. Paul 
Bridgewater. DetroU'i aglnr^apaitfntnt 
d tractor, taya. "Wa’ra now hero near matt* 
Ing demand.'* 

The maaie programe In Dttroli. Ilka 
llmaa in other eitlaa. art funded aubaUn' 
tially by federal lunda. which HHS apllta up 
amont the atalea baaed on the rclaUre alu 
ol their populauon 60 or older. Bach aute 
than auodlvldea the pot according to lu 
neada, with preference given to the poor. 

Bach local aging agency can dattrmint 
how It can beat atratch lu money; Some 

f irapara meala imhouia. tome pay a ca* 
ertr; a few hire driwre, althou^ moat 
use volunleara. Soma hire and aomt eon> 
tract o«it aoclal workara who can aertan 
and aaiata the needa of older people. Some 
deliver two meelv a day. many only one. 

The Detroit cging agency, for aumpla. 
eontracle out meal preparation and lallaa 
almoat exclusively on 300 voluntaara. who 
use their own cart for deliveries. Moat Uke 
meala to 35 people on weekdaya, drlvtng 30 
miles a day on average. 

In Michigan, federate funds for meal 
prejecla. tij.l million last yaar. art down 
a% from I9SI levels. During Iha same 
period, wiih the aid of ^e^l alloeatloos. 
•taU funding Increased 13%. The net result 
for Detroit Is that it currently lias an 
elderly-nutrition budget of S3.S minion— 
13% Ices than in llS3. Back then. Detroit 
served 1.000 older people. Today It can feed 
only 4.800 a day. prlmtiUy because at the 
higher coat of food. 

In New York elate, 3.500 older poofrie 
are on waiting Hits for home-dclIverM 
meals. About 63.000 people are on the 
program, but atata surveys suggest ss 
many as to.ooo more sttually ne^ iheno. 
Sara Bd Kramer, an aglnrdcpartment 
offlelal for the stale; ’Tntra are a lot of 
hidden elderly, particularly In urban areas 
and^hlf h rises, who are tttaralty starving to 

The mltmaich of funds and need comes 
smid trallblating reeeerch on growing oM. 

, Conditions once considered the unavolda' 
ble ravages of aging — from cataracts to 
mental lethargy to stow'hcallng wounds— 
may really stem from poor diets, deftdta of 
vitamins snd other nutrtants, rMsorchers 
i*y. 

Oerlatrlc specialists reeastty coined 
the term ''anorexia o( aging.'* It Isn't tike 
. mrarexia nervosa. In whJck 



I people develop 
obseeeloci With 



ah aversion to food or an . 
weight. The poor appetite and debUltatlng 
weight lots of ths elderly have a range d 
ceuiee: depreiilon. dementia, denture 
problems snd eating alone. P ov e r ty u 
often a feeler, but one national survey 
found that more then one In five oldar 
Americans, regardless of Income, rou* 
llnsly skips at least one meat a day.-And 
poor nutrition raises the risk of a toll, 
which Is for many a p^ude to costly 
medtral care. 

That something as basle as nutrition 
could be a probism In a ooumiy of vast 
resources lituslralea how older Individ- 
uals. their families and government agen- 
cies have been caught unprepared by the 
combination of Increased life expectancy 
and frailly. Some advocates of lha sMerly 
■ly long-term solutions will have to be 
more creallve, perhaps offering lax Incen- 
tives to more family members can buy and 
prepare meals for older rdattvea. 

But for now the main weapon agalnit 
hunger remains the federal nulrlUon pfb- 



mms. Funded under the Older Americans' 
Act. pesasd In IW when l^ndon Johnem 
was president, (he congregala^lng and 
home-delivery protects stlow anyone over 
age 60 to apply for free msala. rsgardlcas of 
Income. Many of those who use the pro- 
gram donato aemsthlng. but mors oian 
half of the pATllctpants aatlonatly ars 
poor. 

Bscauss ths sMarty-nuIrltlon program 
Is not an entltlemcni — as opposed to. say. 
Sodol deeurlty - Oongress has discretion 
to approve whaUver fonds It dseldee wtB 
meet the need. ’'This U one of the places 
Cbngrces can fine-tune fUndlnf when th^ 
must pay for cmjUsmtnt progr a ma." says 
Jtan L. Lloyd, nutrldon officer at (m 
HHB' s admlntstration on aging. 

Last year saw a small funding Increase 
for the meal projects, but Oongress tfl 
September left the budget fbr the current 
ftscal year flat, at nearly S4T0 million. 
Along with another 1150 mlltlon from the 
Agriculture Department, which reim- 
bweet alalae for some food costs, (he 
financing has to stretch far and wide. 

Bven If (ha |.| minion people who 
receive meals In congregate dining raomi 
or through horns delivery got only ona 
meal per day, (he goventment funding 
works out to about 53 centa a day per 
person. Goochided a 1363 Oovornment Ac- 
counting Office report on the slderty poor: 
Tunding for nutrition eervkeo cannot 
poialUy provide comprehensive food aasta- 
taoce to the entire eligible population. " 

Per many yeare, (he meale prajecti 
could count on potent advocates such as 
Rap. Claude Pep^. the teglslettve cham- 
ptan of tht elderly who died In l«s. Bvena 
lobbying group as powerful as the Ameri- 
can AsaoctsUon of Retired Peraona. bated 
tn Washington. D.C.. says that In recent 
yean the best It has been able to do li stave 
oft "davastatlng cutbacks, ” says Jo Reed, 
•so lor coordinator for consumer Issues. 

The National Association of Meal Pro- 
grams, an Alexandria, va.. trade group 
composed of providers of oongregats and 
home-deilTcred meals, lobblsa for to- 
creased funding, but says It has not been 
very tueceesfuf either. Noting thel her 
mup's oonsUtuenu are oftan frail cr 
uelaied. Margaret Ingraham, legislaUve 
representaUve. says. "We Just don't have 
the poUtteal douL^* 

The result Is (hat the meale projects, 
much like the efderty they serve, have 
become severely strapped, in Chleaao. the 
ddr had to pump 6T00.000 In community-de- 
velopment block grads earlier this year to 
allmlnata a waiting list of 6S0 people for 
deilvered meals, m Baton Rouge. La., the 
aging ofnes. dtlng budget problems, be- 
gan oolldtlng donations rtom meal redpl- 
ents last year, prompting eome poor peo^ 
to drop from the program. In Salt Lake 
City, atannsUng money to the meals pem 
gram has msaol tanng It away fooro 
another servlM — creating yet artotber 
waltlitg llsl — In which wor k e r s help frail 
elderly people with grooming, laundry and 
cooking In their homes. 

Sometimes the people reeched by the 
overwhelmed toed programs still rrutst 
battle hunger. The Friendly Neighborhood 
Center, e congregate dining room In Salt 
Lake City, eerves only orm meal a day. 
Among the doteru who file In for the 
wMkday lunch sro the slekly thin women 
toms call the “stick Udlcs.*’ Sssted al 
folding tables sround a big bingo board, 
ths women somstlmes secretly dip lunch 
poettone Into their purses. "Tbey're trytng 
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to •ovtcb ooc iBMl Into cvo erihrta," Myt 

r,SS3"SS2?- o«-u o-ty. 

vtMTf oMriy • quvttr of OM pmUtton U 

eo or oUar. othn a gttamm of utM tt» 
mt or the oountiT toMB. to OM pMt yatr. 
ttm OeeeoU Oounty egtof depwtment baa 
bed tolump burdta aftor burdte Jiiit to keep 
Atom annv any of toe 400 pe«^ 
lim IT yaan Of 0^0, OPfto FOflf «» U w 
eoofcod and daUvorod OMala. 
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Chairman GOODLING. When you gave me that I forgot the other 
thing I wanted to say. Well, I will write you all a note when I think 
of what it is. When my kids say to me that — kids, they are still at 
home but they are 31 and 35, I think. Life has been pretty good 
at home. But when they say to me, that old fellow or that old lady 
said something, and I say, you mean about 65 or 66, or something 
of that nature, then they get the message. 

Again, thank you, and we will count on you — oh, I know what 
the other thing was that I wanted to say. We got criticism from our 
side because we had all liberals sitting out at the table. It wasn’t 
that we didn’t expect to have a governor or two, but their schedules 
didn’t permit it at this particular time. 

I will say that— I will change that to all of those who are very 
much interested in nutrition issues in the country, including old 
Jim who used to sit on the other side of the table and then he be- 
came a part of the governors administration. 

So thank you again for coming to testify. 

[Whereupon, at 12:20 p.m., the committee was adjourned.] 

[Additionsd materijd submitted for the record follows.] 
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Statement of Hon. William [Bill] Clay, a Representative in Congress from 
THE State of Missouri 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Few things are more important to achieving economic 
and social equity in this country than proper nutrition. 

Hunger and poor nutrition hurt everybody. They rob children of proper physical 
development and the ability to learn. They cause health problems for children and 
increase education and health care costs for Federal, State and local governments. 
Hunger also robs many of our senior citizens of both their health and their hopes 
for active twilight years. ^ j *i 

An estimated five million children under age 12 go hungry each month and nul- 
lions more are at risk of hunger. .... 

f, Just as hungry children will not reach their fullest potential, a nation with mil- 

lions of hungry and undernourished children will neither live up to its ideals nor 
ever reach its potential. Children who cannot concentrate in school are less likely 
to become fully productive adults. Our citizens will be less prosperous and will enjoy 
less social and economic equality. Our economy will be less competitive in the world 
marketplace 

Ending child hunger is perhaps the best investment we can make in our youth. 
Properly nourished children immediately become better students — they pay better 
attention; they're more motivated; the/re more ready to learn. In the long run, 
higher levels of academic achievement — year after year — mean more productive, 
more employable and more prosperous citizens. ■ • . 

This committee should continue to play a leadership role in eliminating hunger 
and undernourishment among children in our public schools. That should be a prior- 
ity. 

Hunger and poor nutrition is not solely a problem of the young. Adult malnutri- 
tion is also a serious national problem. 

Congress established the congregate and home-delivered nutrition services pro- 
grams under the Older Americans Act to combat adult hunger. These programs are 
an integral part of the wide array of services within the home- and community- 
based care system for economically disadvantaged older people. These programs are 
the glue that binds the Older Americans Act network and home- and community- 
based services together. Among other things, they facilitate essential linkages to 
services, such as transportation and home health aids, and provide the pro^am 
base to serve other at-risk and in-need populations, including younger disabled indi- 
viduals with aids or other diseases. 

The nutrition provisions in the Personal Responsibility Act certainly are not the 
solution. HJl. 4 combines into a massive block grant meyor Federal food assistance 
programs, including food stamps, school lunch, school breakfast, WIC, elderly nutri- 
tion, and the emergency food assistance program. Funding for many, if not all of 
these programs will be cut from their present levels. Let me turn now to some of 
the concerns I have with proposals to convert entitlement programs into block 
grants. 

Using block grants to carry out present nutrition programs will not guarantee 
that the specific nutrition needs and problems that the Congress has identified will 
be addressed. For example, under block grants, Stetes might devote insufficient at- 
I tention to “high-need” students — namely, poor, disabled, and underprivileged chil- 

‘ dren. Because those groups are not politically powerful, their needs may get com- 

promised in the effort to diwy-up shrinking State resources. Block grants do not 
require States to serve the needs of speciHc target populations. The fact of the mat- 
ter is that there are certain identifiable nation^ problems that are of sufficient im- 
port to merit special programs at the Federad level. 

Once the Federal Gk)vemment writes the check to the States, it is difficult for 
Congress to determine whether Federal taxpayers are getting their money’s worth. 
Because reporting and evaluation requirements for most block grants are so limited. 
Congress will have little information on program participation levels, implementa- 
tion, and effectiveness. 

The advocates for block granting programs that target vulnerable and needy pop- 
ulations have the burden of proof here. They must demonstrate that the needs of 
these targeted populations will be met more effectively under block grants than 
under current programs. As far as I am concerned, no one has yet made the case. 

Mr. Chairman, I look forward to hearing from today’s witnesses. 
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Statement of Hon. Gene Green, a Representative in Congress from the 

State of Texas 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Today we will discuss what effects the Personal Re- 
sponsibility Act will have at the local level. From a recent USDA report, the State 
of Texas could lose 30 percent of the funding for nutrition programs. While I believe 
savings could be obtained by streamlining administrative coste, a savings of 30 per- 
cent is not in the realm of possibilities. 

No one wants to send a child to school hungry. Studies from several groups have 
proven that nutrition programs save tax dollars in many forms such as Medicaid 
savings. Society profits from money used for nutrition programs. It may be a tired 
and overused cliche but we should not be "Penny wise and pound foolish.” 

Harris County, which I represent only a portion of, receives $418 million in food 
stamps with 24 percent of ml children, or 211,096, in the county participating in 
the program. Over 5,800 children take advantage of the Head Start program in Har- 
ris County. 

The WlC food program which many believe may be one of the most efficient Fed- 
eral programs is included in PRA block CTant proposal. In Harris County over 
73,000 recipients in 1993 took part in health status monitoring, nutrition education, 
immunization screening and many other services provided through the WIC pro- 

f ram. However, if funding is cut by 30 percent, this could mean a reduction of over 
0,000 people being denied WIC services. Over 20,000 people, mostly children, could 
be denied help with coordinating other assistance programs, family crisis interven- 
tion, nutrition education, or immunization screening. 

If we use the same savings estimates resulting from WIC spending as calculated 
by Mathematica Policy Research, Inc.’s 1991 study, a $2 million cut would actuallv 
shift cost of over $4.5 million in 1996 alone to the State of Texas through Me<hcaia. 

We must work to save money overall, not simply continue to shift costs from one 
Federal program to another or shift the costs down to the States. 



Statement of Hon. Patrick J. Kennedy, a Representative in Congress from 
THE State of Rhode Island 

Thank you very much for providing me this opportunity to share my thoughts 
with the Economic and Educational Opportunities Committee concerning the pro- 
posal within the Personal Responsibility Act to create a nutrition block grant Uiat 
would include senior nutrition programs. 

As one who has just come on the campaign trail, I can personally vouch for the 
value of these programs and would like to share with you my grave concerns over 
the proposed block grant. If this proposal goes through, the vitsdity and integrity 
of two programs, which have gone a long way toward combating the problems of nu- 
tritional deficiency, declining health, and loneliness that too often mar the golden 
years of our seniors, would be severely threatened. 

For many of my constituents their daily visit to a senior mealsite is often the cen- 
terpiece of their day. We are talking about more than just meals. These programs 
are the hub which connects the different spokes providing services to senior citizens. 
It is often the meal which draws seniors to the church or community center. Typi- 
cally seniors arrive about 10 or 10:30 a.m. in the morning and stay well after lunch 
time — clearly they are in search of more than just a square mei. And thanks to 
these programs tiiey find it — games, singing, dances, tiie very things which add 
quality to life. 

Nationally more than 2.5 million seniors a year take part in the congregate meal 
program which serves about 135 million meals. In Rhode Island, 69 sites serve 
19,249 seniors more ffian 715,000 congregate meals a year. Meals on Wheels deliv- 
ers meals to 106 million frail and shut-in seniors each year. In Rhode Island alone, 
more than 5,100 seniors take part in the program, receiving more than half a mil- 
lion meals a year. 

One reason these programs are so successful is that they are open. There is no 
means-test and there is no “welfare” stigma associated with them. By cutting total 
funding available and leaving the decision how to allocate shrinking funds to States, 
many may institute a means-test. For proud, independent seniors this may be 
enough to deter participation. Seniors who need help would end up staying home, 
possibly eating a less nutritious meal, and fiirther isolating themselves. Addition- 
ally, the viability of senior centers, which rely on nutrition programs for survival 
would be threatened. 

Even if a means-test is avoided in some States, these i>rograms may be tagged 
with the stigma of welfare. By pulling non-welfare nutrition programs out of the 
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Older Americans Act and throwing them in a high-profile welfare reform bill de- 
signed to address social ills and fix a publicly discredited system, otherwise “inno- 
cenf^ programs my become “guilty by association ” This is wrong and should not 
happen. It is not good policy, and it is simply not right. 

^ \^en targeting these programs for cutbacks, we must consider what we will be 
losing. We will lose one more link in the fragile strand of preventive .health pro- 
grams we have carefully built over the years. These programs illustrate well the old 
adage that an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure. For example, we can 
provide a senior witii home-delivered meals for a full year for the price of one day 
in a hospital. 

When I returned to my district recently, I heard time and time again from seniors 
and ^eir families about how much the meal site and home-delivered meal programs 
meant to them. This is one of the great shining examples of government working, 
and working the way it should. I urge you to carefully consider the impact including 
these programs in a block grant woula have on the quality of life of our senior citi- 
zens. 

Thank you very much for this opportunity to share my views with the committee. 
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